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In This Issue... 


The first article of the magazine features in this month’s Adult 
Teacher, “In Their Hour of Greatest Need,” by Gaither P. War- 
field, gives us insight into the needs met by the Methodist Com- 
mittee for Overseas Relief. . . . “Candle in the Night,” by Bess 
A. Olson, opens the door of history and biography on the great 
preacher and friend of the Wesleys, George Whitefield. ... 
“Free Discussion-Debate,” by Gregg Phifer, will be of general 
interest to all teachers who encourage group procedures in 
their classes. . . . Edwin Lewis’ article, “Franciscans and 
Dominicans,” is not only informative for the general reader, but 
also furnishes additional background material for the January 
10 and 17 sessions of the Adult Bible Course. 


The International Lesson Series contains one unit on “The 
Purpose of the Fourth Gospel” and begins another unit on 
“Christ Spiritually Interpreted,” which is also based on John’s 
Gospel. . . . The Adult Bible Course opens a very interesting 
unit on “The Bible in the Middle Ages.” 


Interesting pointers to leaders of discussions as well as to those 
taking part in the discussion will be found in the section, 
“Informal Discussions.” “Discuss It” by J. Josephine Leamer 
will be exceptionally helpful. A word about what is to be found 
in other adult publications will be found on the inside back 
cover. 
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In Their Hour 
of 
Greatest Need 


by GAITHER P. WARFIELD 


This article gives an interpretation of the work 
of the Methodist Committee for Overseas Relief. 
The author is the director for this World Service 
Agency of The Methodist Church. 


a Bl 

I HERE is a noise at the door and the American 
missionary looks up from his desk and recognizes 
the figure in the shade. “Come in, Mrs. Kim,” he 
says, remembering how the Communists had in- 
vaded Kaesong, her home town in South Korea 
and had taken her husband, a Methodist minister, 
and her married son. That had been three years 
ago and no word had come concerning their fate. 
Were they still alive? Probably not. Korean 
Christians had been definitely marked by the 
Communists for liquidation. 

In any case, Mrs. Kim was the sole support of 
her three half-grown children and two infant 
grandchildren. It was up to her to find each week 
the rice, the few vegetables, and the bundle of 
sticks for fuel that were needed to keep the family 
alive. So, like over five hundred other Methodist 
workers, she came every Monday to the modest 
missionary office. She received 450 whan, the 
equivalent of seven dollars in our money, with 
which to keep herself and five others alive for a 
week. 

For three years the Methodist Committee for 
Overseas Relief has been supplying the necessary 
funds for such refugee Methodist families in 
South Korea. This monthly grant has varied 
from six thousand to ten thousand dollars. Bishop 
Hyungki Lew, our Korean leader, says, “Without 
this regular assistance our preachers and their 
dependents would have died from starvation or 
been forced to seek secular employment and been 
lost to our church.” In their hour of greatest need 
this tool of Methodism has brought to our Korean 
brethren bread for today and hope for tomorrow. 

The General Conference of 1940 created The 
Methodist Committee for Overseas Relief so that 
our church would be prepared to meet the nu- 
merous emergencies already existing and those 
anticipated in connection with the war. Since 
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Lunch time for undernourished and TB-endangered chil- 
dren at the Charlottenburg camp in Germany. 


then, over twelve million dollars in cash has been 
collected and spent for needy people in forty-five 
countries. Much of this help has been distributed 
by Methodist national leaders working in closest 
co-operation with our bishops and missionaries. 


Tuts 1s New De tur in India. A gaunt man of 
twenty-six stands before his district superintend- 
ent. He has completed his long preparation for 
the Christian ministry, and has already received 
his first appointment at the annual conference, 
but last week the X ray revealed spots on his 
lungs. Is he one of India’s three million hopeless 
tuberculosis cases? No, he is not. The district 
superintendent has just learned that the Madar 
Sanatorium, owned and run by The Methodist 
Church, and the largest tuberculosis hospital in 
North India, will accept a few special cases. 
Thanks to funds from MCOR there will be food, 
vitamins, drugs, and a long period of complete 
rest for this man—the difference between life and 
death. One young minister will be saved to give 
years of service. 
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Persons in DP camps, such as this widow and her children 
in a camp near Munich, need and receive help from 
church agencies. 


Ir 1s 1947 and a long line of hollow-cheeked chil- 
dren stand before the Methodist Church in 
Bockau, East Germany. They are well scrubbed, 
their hair is carefully brushed, although their 
clothes are patched and threadbare. There is 
little of the pushing and squealing that one ex- 
pects in a group of children of that age. Skimpy 
postwar rations are not conducive to exuberance. 
Apathetically the children file into the basement 
of the church and sit down at the long tables. A 
brief grace; then four hundred hands reach for a 
piece of dark bread and a bowl of soup. In quiet 
concentration the food is quickly consumed. After 
another brief prayer, the children file out and 
return to school in a silence more heart-rending 
than any complaint. For four months this scene 
was repeated daily in four cities of East Germany. 
At one time in Berlin, ten thousand children re- 
ceived one hot meal a day through church gifts. 


ON A BRIGHT, CLEAR JUNE MORNING, the SS. 


General Taylor docks in New York and sometime 
later the Sulima family walks down the gang- 
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plank. There is a father, mother, and two small 
children, ages three and two. The parents are 
eager to stand on American soil and only the fear 
that it might disturb the American officials pre- 
vents them from falling down on their knees and 
kissing the floor boards of the dock. Nervously 
they look around, confused by their strange sur- 
roundings. 

Then, “Welcome to America!” they hear in their 
own language and turn to look into the smiling 
face of a friendly woman. “I am Helen Pantele- 
vich,” she says, “The representative of MCOR, 
your sponsoring agency,” and she shakes hands 
with each member of the family. “Now follow 
me and we will pick out your baggage. Over here 
under the letter ‘S’.” After an examination of 
their baggage and a careful review of instructions, 
the Sulima family leaves the dock and is placed 
on the train which will take them to Westerly, 
Rhode Island, where their sponsor lives. 

This family which came to the U.S.A. on June 
28, 1951, is only one of some two thousand other 
families who were brought to this country by 
MCOR under the Displaced Persons program. 
These new Americans were settled in forty-six 
different states and represented most trades and 
professions. The vast majority of them have al- 
ready become a useful part of American life and 
are liked and respected by their neighbors. The 
Sulima family is typical. The father is working 
with the Patterson Box Company where he is 
well paid and highly regarded. Both parents go 
to English classes one night a week and have al- 
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Clinical examinations are an important part of the work 
of the Clara Swaim Hospital, Bareilly, India. 




















ready taken out their naturalization papers. They 
attend regularly the Grace Methodist Church 
where the children belong to the Sunday school. 
Their pastor, the Rev. Douglas F. Dorchester 
says, “We feel that the coming of the Sulimas 
to our church and to our town has been a great 
experience of spiritual growth.” 


DURING THE PAST YEAR, the Methodist Committee 
for Overseas Relief continued to meet emergencies 
as they arose around the world. On Saturday 
evening, January 31, 1953, the stormy waters of 
the North Sea joined an unusually high spring 
tide in lashing the coasts of Holland, England, 
Belgium, and France. In southwestern Holland 
this hurricane reached a fury unseen for five 
hundred years and quickly broke or flooded sea 
walls that had never failed. In a few hours the 
Netherlands was cut in two by the disaster, 1,784 
people were drowned, 332,500 acres were covered 
by sea water and 100,000 inhabitants had to be 
evacuated by boats and helicopters. 

The heart of the world was touched by this 
catastrophe. By land, air, and sea, hundreds of 
military units of friendly nations rushed to the 
flooded provinces to support the heroic armies 
of the Dutch people. Tons of food, bedding, and 
clothing were sent from distant and neighboring 
countries. In the name of The Methodist Church, 
MCOR joined other denominational agencies in 
making immediately available quantities of food 
and clothing through Church World Service, our 
Protestant agency. A few days later, MCOR 
granted $50,000 to the Inter-Church Aid Commit- 
tee of the Dutch Protestant churches. The gener- 
ous response from so many countries brought with 
it a deep sense of ecumenical friendship to Dutch 
Christians. This was expressed by Dr. W. A. 
Visser ’t Hooft, general secretary of the World 
Council of Churches, when he wrote, “We have 
practically no other case on record in which the 
spontaneous gifts of other churches have gone so 
far to meet the immediate needs of a church in 
need.” 

In the early summer of last year, the United 
States government, from its surplus food supplies, 
offered to the voluntary agencies of the country, 
without cost, 90,000,000 pounds of powdered milk 
for free distribution to needy people overseas. 
Of this, 14,700,000 pounds were allotted to Church 
World Service and shipped to Korea, India, Ger- 
many, Greece, Austria, Pakistan, and seven other 
countries. MCOR helped provide the funds that 
were needed for special markings, inland trans- 
portation, and ocean freight. 


IN THE FIRST DAYS OF JULY, 1953, modern Japan’s 
worst flood struck the southern island of Kyushu. 


A mother in India brings her baby to the clinic for ex- 
amination and treatment. 





Whole villages were enyulfed and in one instance 
the entire village of 488 persons was reported to 
have perished. An early count showed 252 dead, 
703 missing, and more than 600,000 homeless. 
Hundreds of American soldiers and airmen 
worked side by side with Japanese police in 
around-the-clock mercy missions. Again an ap- 
peal for money and supplies came to the Protes- 
tants of this country from their brethren in 
Japan. The response was generous and prompt. 
One million vitamin pills were immediately flown 
by air, five hundred bales of clothing, thirty 
thousand pounds of whole milk, and sixty-three 
thousand pounds of skim milk were shipped at 
once. Nine million dollars in cash was made avail- 
able for immediate needs. Our church through 
MCOR took an active part in this relief and pro- 
vided one third of the necessary money. 

And so the story goes on. Whenever people 
around the world are in desperate conditions due 
to some natural or man-made disaster, a trusted 
and trained Christian comes forward with food, 
clothing, and medicine in the name of our Savior. 
You, through the Methodist Committee for Over- 
seas Relief, today walk down the Jericho road 
and seek out those who have fallen by the way- 
side. 
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CANDLE IN 


This story of the life of George Whitefield and 
his contribution to the Methodist movement was 
written by a free-lance writer of Los Angeles. 


Sr. Mary de Crypt Church in Gloucester, Eng- 
land, was packed for the first time in many a day. 
All eyes were fastened upon a slim, fair-com- 
plexioned youth of twenty-one standing at ease 
behind the pulpit. 

There were those who remembered him as the 
son of the deceased owner of the Bell Inn. What 
could the son of an innkeeper have to say to 
them? There were former schoolmates who had 
shared with him in the past many a careless 
prank. Others in the congregation knew him 
merely as a local boy who, by his own efforts, had 
made a name for himself and had brought honor 
to his native town. 

The young minister spoke and the beauty of 
his voice, unusual in melody and strength, stirred 
the listeners beyond curiosity. He continued and 
his message gripped hearts, tears began to flow. 
the congregation hung upon his words “as peo- 
ple hearing for eternity.” 

This was the effect of George Whitefield’s first 
sermon after his ordination into the Church of 
England. And, as it was in the beginning of his 
ministry, so it remained to the end of his more 
than thirty years of service on two continents. 
Fabulous crowds attended, hearts were touched, 
and lives changed. 

At his death memorial sermons were preached 
in the principal cities of England and America by 
the most eminent preachers of the day. Their 
tributes may be summed up in the words of the 
Rev. John Newton who said, “I have not read 
or heard of any person, since the days of the . 
apostles, of whom it may more emphatically be : 
said, ‘He was a burning and a shining light.’ ” 

A burning and a shining light—a candle burn- : 
ing brightly for God in England’s dark night! : 
That was George Whitefield, who was born in a : 
public house in Gloucester, England, December : 
16, 1714, and died in the manse in Newburyport. 
Massachusetts, September 30, 1770. Historians are 
agreed that “in the fifty years preceding the rise 
of the Wesleys and Whitefield, England reached 
its lowest pitch of moral degradation.” The Bishop 
of Norwich, speaking before the House of Lords 
in 1721 said, “Wickedness still overflows the na- 
tion like a mighty deluge so as to overspread all 
ranks of men amongst us.” 








This statue of George Whitefield is on the campus of the 
University of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia. (Photo by 
Arthur G. Skeeles.) 





THE NIGHT 


Into this awful darkness a young minister held 
the candle of his Christian testimony and helped 
to effect a spiritual revolution that is still felt. 

It was while he was attending Pembroke at 
Oxford at the age of twenty that George White- 
field had an experience that was to change, not 
only his own life, but millions of others. Born of 
humble parents, with a lowly background, his 
father dead when he was but two, George was 
able to attend the college only by working his way 
through as a servant. He was a gifted orator and 
planned to be a lawyer. And then, he met one of 
the students, Charles Wesley, and all was changed. 

George Whitefield had religious “leanings” 
before he came to the school but he seldom let 
them interfere with his own wishes. Now he met 
a young man who, for the sake of Christ, had 
renounced all personal desires, who spent his 
time, aside from lessons, in studying the Bible, 
fasting, praying, and helping needy people, espe- 
cially prisoners. He introduced Whitefield to a 
group of students known as “Methodists,” who 
were like-minded. 

George was thrilled. The new life appealed to 
him as the “way to God.” He became a member 
of the “Holy Club” and spent his spare time 
ministering to prisoners, studying the Bible, fast- 
ing, praying. But something was wrong. He did 
not have peace in his heart. For three years he 
struggled, striving to obtain salvation through 
works. The answer came suddenly—‘“By grace are 
ye saved through faith.” Whitefield was filled with 
joy at the revelation. And he never forgot. It was 
always the message he preached. 

When George Whitefield was twenty-one years 
of age, he was reluctantly ordained to the minis- 
try. He prayed, “Lord, I shall be puffed up with 
pride. ... I am unfit to preach Thy great name.... 
Send me not yet.” This spirit of humbleness was 
characteristic of Whitefield. 

After his ordination he went back to school, 
intending to study several more years. Then a 
letter came from John Wesley who was doing 
missionary work in America. It told of the needy 
field, the few workers. Whitefield bowed his head, 
“Lord, if you can use me there, I'll go.” 

He went to London to make arrangemerits to go 
to America. While there he was asked to preach 
in a church. As he entered the building in his 
ministerial robes, he overheard someone say, 
“There’s a boy parson!” Whitefield’s round, boyish 
face burned with embarrassment. When he stood 
up to preach in the morning service, he noted 
startled looks on the faces of the congregation, 
used to more mature ministers. He thought he 
detected a few sneers. That evening, however, 


By BESS A. OLSON 


the church was full. People had learned that the 
“boy parson” had something to say! 

From then on he was an evangelist greatly 
sought after. “His popularity in Bristol, London, 
and everywhere was enormous,” writes Tyerman. 
“His preaching became the subject of public re- 
mark; his name, hitherto almost entirely unknown, 
became a household word. Thousands and ten 
thousands were making inquiries concerning him. 
His position was perilous. Popular favor might 
have ruined him, but the grace of God preserved 
him.” 

Everywhere pulpits were open to him. Thcugh, 
Charles Wesley wrote, “the churches will not 
contain the multitudes that throng to hear him.” 
Many came before daylight carrying lanterns and 
some came from twenty miles away (equivalent 
to a hundred in our day). 

He was considered the “greatest orator of his 
day” and the most “popular preacher in Eng- 
land.” But, though people came to hear the orator, 
they were impressed by the doctrine he preached 
and went away changed. 

All denominations flocked to hear the fiery 
young Methodist. All classes of people sought 
his company. He preached in the homes of Eng- 
land’s nobility and made a spiritual impact upon 
statesmen, celebrities, and lords and ladies. 

Through Scotland, Ireland, and Wales he went, 
stirring the people for God. Years later, people 
told him that God had worked in their hearts at 
that time. And then, when he was twenty-three, 
with flattering offers on every hand, he set sail 
for his mission field in America. 

For awhile he stayed in Georgia, ministering to 
the impoverished people there. His heart burned 
as he looked about him. The population was mostly 
made up of English debtors who, unable to stand 
the hardships of the new land, died in countless 
numbers leaving neglected orphans. 

“We must make a home for them,” said White- 
field. He thought of the many wealthy noblemen 
in England who had been generous before. Per- 
haps they would help. He decided to return to 
England. But first he made a preaching tour of 
New England. Again he saw a mighty “spiritual 
upheaval.” The results from his ministry there 
have become known as the “Great Awakening.” 
Whitefield found it hard to leave America. But 
the need of the orphans urged him on. 

Eager friends met the ship in England. Wonder- 
ful meetings were held in homes. People thronged 
him on the street as before. It was a while before 
he realized that anything was different. Then he 
requested the use of a church in London. There 
was a curt refusal. It was the same everywhere. 
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Bewildered, the twenty-four-year-old evangelist 
went to Bristol, at that time the second city in 
England in importance and, in the past, his great- 
est field of ministry. 

“You cannot preach in any of the churches of 
Bristol,” the Chancellor informed him. 

And so he began preaching in the open fields, 
on the hillsides, and in market places. The result 
was breathtaking. He wrote, “I now preach to ten 
times more people than I should if I had been con- 
fined to the churches.” 

Twenty thousand people were not unusual at a 
gathering—thirty thousand—it was unbelievable! 
One night in London he wrote wearily but exult- 
antly in his journal, “Preached at a place called 
Mayfair near Hyde Park Common. The congrega- 
tion, I believe, consisted of near eighty thousand 
people. God strengthened me to speak so loud that 
most could hear, and so powerfully that most, I 
believe, could feel. All glory be to God!” 

The years passed and George Whitefield’s 
“candle” burned low. His popularity was un- 
diminished, his testimony was as strong, but his 
health was failing fast. His tremendous activity— 
crossing the Atlantic thirteen times, preaching 
nine times a week, three and four times on Sun- 
days, often praying all night, and ministering 























privately as well—combined with an asthmatic 
condition, were taking their toll. In spite of his 
popularity, or perhaps because of it, he had many 
enemies who were unscrupulous in their attacks 
upon him, which added to his weariness. 

John Wesley spoke of him as “an old, old man 
fairly worn out in his Master’s service, though 
he has hardly seen fifty years.” 

Yet three years later Whitefield again sailed for 
America. The trip seemed to revive his health. 
He knew a resurgence of physical and spiritual 
power as he again toured New England. In 
September of 1770, he preached all but six days, 
when he was very ill. On September 29, he started 
from Portsmouth to Boston, intending to preach 
at Newburyport the next morning. On the way he 
was prevailed upon to speak at Exeter. 

“Sir, you are more fit to go to bed than to 
preach,” objected a friend. 

“True, sir,” said Whitefield. Then he clasped 
his hands and looked up to heaven—“Lord Jesus, 
I am weary in thy work, but not of thy work.” 

For two hours he preached to an immense multi- 
tude. Then he went on to Newburyport. He was 
going up the stairs of the parsonage when a sound 
stopped him. Crowds of people, eager for a word 

[CoNCLUDED ON PAGE 19] 































Per Capita Benevolent Giving of Twenty Denominations 
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Free Method! I 53.90 


Wesleyan Methodist A «ss 27.71 
Church of the Nazarene SRR $18.48 
Presbyterian, U. S. RR «$ «10.22 
United Presbyterian RE $ 13.23 
Evangelical Lutheran RH 3 11.81 
Missouri Synod Lutheran ae $ 9.95 
United Lutheran R$ 9.31 
American Lutheran ae. $ 9.21 


Evangelical United Brethren SS $ 7.55 


Presbyterian, U.S. A. QR $7.43 
United Church of Canada a $ 6.86 
Protestant Episcopal Bj $ 6.34 
American Baptist $ 5.64 
Evangelical & Reformed J $ 5.56 
Southern Baptist ee $ 5.32 
Congregational-Christian ee $ 5.01 
Disciples of Christ Jj $ 4.61 


The Methodist Church ee $ 4.43 


This graph, which was published in the Septem- 
ber issue of ADULT TEACHER, shows the per 
capita benevolent giving of twenty denomina- 
tions. The statistics were compiled by the Cen- 
tral Department of Research and Survey and 
published in Statistics of Giving by the Joint 
Department of Stewardship and Benevolence of 
the National Council of Churches. We are sorry 
this was not made clear when the graph was first 
published. 
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Uses and values of dealing with problems by the 
group approach are discussed in this article. The 
author is assistant professor of speech, Florida 
State University. 


Do YOU play it safe and sane? Can you spot 
and dodge a controversial issue a mile off? Does 
your class stick to only “noncontroversial” sub- 
jects? 

The Church cannot abdicate its responsibility 
for the conduct of human affairs. Official agencies 
of The Methodist Church are charged by the 
General Conference with such complex and con- 
troversial concerns as the economic order, peace, 
and temperance. Can these commissions and 
boards work effectively without the support and 
direction of an informed laity? The answer seems 
obvious. If the church is to have its say in the 
conduct of public affairs, church-school teachers 
must share with their ministers responsibility for 
creating an informed Christian electorate. 


Do ALL CHRISTIANS THINK ALIKE? 


Perhaps you feel that all intelligent and in- 
formed Christians must certainly feel as you do 
about public issues. Perhaps you have never faced 
the wide range of opinion within any church, 
especially, perhaps, The Methodist Church. When 
someone comes up after class to ask a question or 
disagree with what you have said, do you really 
listen or are you in too much of a hurry to meet 
the family and get into the church sanctuary? Is 
there any regular occasion when you meet with 
the class steering committee, or the equivalent, for 
a look backward at lessons already completed and 
forward at those yet to come? Some adult teachers 
and adult classes seem afraid of disagreement, the 
prevailing attitude being: “If we don’t say any- 
thing about the dissension or listen to contrary 
opinions, maybe they will go away.” 

If you would take time some Sunday morning to 
have your class check this twenty-item opinion 
test, or some adaptation thereof, you would learn 
something important about how your class mem- 
bers think. Or use it with the teachers in your 
church school or the pastors in your city or any 
similar group. For each item offer three choices: 
Agree; Disagree; Don’t Know. 

1. The editors of the Revised Standard Version 
deserve the confidence of all sincere Christians. 

2. All parts of the Bible are equally inspired 
and equally valuable. 

3. No Christian can honestly believe in evolu- 
tion. 


Free Discussion— Debate 
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4. Church bazaars are to be deplored. 

5. Methodist ministers should not use tobacco. 

6. No Christian should ever use alcoholic 
beverages. 

7. The sale of alcoholic beverages should be 
prohibited by law. 

8. Methodism is too much in the grip of modern- 
ism. 

9. Billy Graham and his evanglistic team de- 
serve the wholehearted support of every Christian. 

10. Euthanasia (mercy killing) is never justi- 
fied. 

11. Persons who are severely mentally retarded 
should be sterilized. 

12. Socialism is a mild form of communism. 
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13. Income taxes should never exceed 25 per 
cent. 

14. The TVA should be broken up and sold to 
private power companies. 

15. Catholic parochial school children should be 
provided “auxiliary” services (textbooks, bus 
transportation, medical examinations) at public 
expense. 

16. With few exceptions, divorced persons 
should not remarry. 

17. Methodist churches should not segregate 
Negroes from whites. 

18. Universal military training would be good 
for the United States. 

19. Joseph McCarthy is one of the most effec- 
tive opponents of communism in the United States. 

20. The United States was ethically justified 
in using the A-bomb against Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. 

Free discussion and expression of disagreement 
after class or during the week are quite worth 

aving. Even better, however, is carefully planned 
opportunity for your class members to express 
their opinions—especially when they contradict 
your own—during the regular class period. Free 
public discussion and debate is the American way, 
the Protestant way, the Christian way, the Meth- 
odist way. 


INSEPARABLE PROCESSES 


Some of us have uncomplimentary stereotypes 
about discussion as a time-wasting gabfest and 
debate as a back-biting process of beating the 
other fellow over the head with falsehoods or 
half truths. Such pictures are not entirely false; 
what passes for discussion in many religious cir- 
cles can be a terrible waste of time, and debate can 
be a useless wrangle. So can a lecture be a 
string of trite phrases, pollyanna sentiments, and 
valueless anecdotes. There is nothing magical 
about lecture, discussion, or debate. Any one of 
them can go sour; any one can be tremendously 
successful; all three have their place in any form 
of education, including religious education. Lec- 
tures convey information economically. Discus- 
sions explore problems. Debates lead to demo- 
cratic decisions. When people have to or want 
to make a decision on a controversial matter 
about which they feel deeply, and on which there 
is disagreement in the group, debate is inevitable. 
The name can be avoided if you wish; the reality 
cannot. 

There is a strong tendency in some educational 
circles, especially (perhaps) religious education, 
to praise discussion and decry debate. Some urge 
that religious and other groups engage only in 
co-operative problem-solving discussion, avoiding 
all argument and thought of advocacy. This 
dream-world attitude assumes an either-or choice, 
that groups do one or the other. Actually, of 
course, anyone with much experience at grou 
problem-solving and decision-making knows th 
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the two processes are inseparable. It is both-and, 
not either-or. For special purposes of emphasis or 
analysis, discussion and debate are frequently 
treated separately. This is a convenience, not a 
practical choice. Probably the best answer to those 
who would separate these complementary demo- 
cratic processes is given by the semanticists who 
hyphenate inseparables like “body-mind.” Dis- 
cussion and debate would thus become discussion- 
debate, a recognition of the need for evidence, 
reasoning, and argument in both processes. 

A discussion without the discipline of the criti- 
cal examination of ideas, a discussion in which 
each participant fell all over himself to agree with 
everything the other fellow said, would be pretty 
flabby stuff. And a debate in which there was no 
agreement—on the exact question for debate, on 
the meaning of the terms in that proposition, 
sometimes even on the existence and nature of the 
problem—would be worse than useless. Good 
discussion merges almost imperceptibly into good 
debate. 


Various AcTION-LEVELS 


A Christian faces many different kinds of prob- 
lems on different action-levels. Sometimes the 
problem is immediate, one for discussion, debate, 
decision, and action by the class or by class mem- 
bers. That is the kind a midwestern college com- 
munity faced when Negro college students found 
no place in which they could get haircuts. Wesley 
Foundation and young-adult classes, together with 
other groups in the community, became con- 
cerned. They discussed and debated varied courses 
of action, all the way from boycotting local barber 
shops to establishing a student co-operative shop 
in which Negro students could be served. Only 
after prolonged discussion and debate, extending 
community-wide, was the problem solved to the 
apparent satisfaction of all parties concerned. 

Many problems of greater or lesser importance 
demand immediate action from the discussion- 
debate group. Some class member proposes adop- 
tion of a new songbook, use of different lesson 
materials, or support of a particular community 
project from the class treasury. All are subjects 
for full and free discussion-debate; all demand 
prompt decision and action. 

Frequently the pending question may be a local 
regulation on which class members—and many 
others—will be called to vote. A southern college 
community faced a familiar issue—a wet-dry 
election to preserve or repeal the county-wide 
prohibition of the sale of alcoholic beverages. The 
Sunday before the election, the largest adult class 
in the downtown Methodist church heard a debate 
between those who favored continuation of 
county-wide prohibition and those who sponsored 
repeal. First, came a factual statement of the exact 
question on which voters would be asked to regis- 
ter their opinions, and the legal effects of “yes” 
and “no” votes. One speaker urged that the 
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church keep hands off, except, perhaps, for urging 
its members to vote (a “get out the vote” cam- 
paign). One speaker urged a “wet” vote in favor 
of repeal. A fourth speaker urged a “dry” vote 
against legal sale of alcoholic beverages. 

Lively discussion followed the formal debate. 
An informal straw vote at the end of the session 
showed that nine felt that Christians should vote 
“wet,” twenty-eight felt that the church should 
keep hands off, while forty-one thought that 
Christians should vote “dry” and that the church 
should urge them to do so. No shift-of-opinion 
ballot was used, so it is impossible to tell whether 
or not the debate changed opinions and/or votes. 
Perhaps all cast more intelligent ballots than 
would have been possible without the clarification 
of the issues through free public discussion and 
debate. (P.S.—Repeal lost by a narrow margin.) 
Regular temperance lessons in the International 
Lesson Series keep attention focused on issues 
like this. 

Every Christian adult faces repeated issues of 
this kind. On some he can act with other members 
of his adult church-school class; on others he 
must vote as an individual citizen with Christian 
principles guiding him as he makes his “x” or 
pulls the lever of the voting machine. Perhaps a 
visiting evangelist plans a big campaign. How 
much support, if any, should the class as a class 
give the visitor in the community? Perhaps the 
county’s parochial schools ask for extension of 
bus transportation or other auxiliary services. 
Should the class go on record as favoring or oppos- 
ing such action? The city council discusses apply- 
ing for federal housing. Should the class investi- 
gate and take a stand? Individual members of 
the class undoubtedly will have to do so in one 
way or another. Should not the church school 
help them make a reasoned, responsible, intelli- 
gent decision, based on Christian principles? 

Many national problems of vital concern to 
Christian groups come before the federal Con- 
gress. Problems of this kind seem more remote 
than problems of the class or community; direct 
action (except for letters or petitions to or inter- 
views with senators and representatives) is more 
difficult. Even so, the long arm of the federal 
government reaches—through taxes and conscrip- 
tion, to mention only two ways—into every home 
and community. For instance, can church-school 
classes afford to ignore the proposal for universal 
military training? Whether good or bad, the 
scheme has undoubted implications for the young 
Christian adult and for his entire community. 

With the increasing popularity, both in and out 
of the churches, of an extreme nationalism and 
neo-isolationism, the relationship of the United 
States to the United Nations deserves much soul- 
searching free discussion-debate in church as well 
as other community groups. Where do we and 
where should we stand in relation to this world 
organization? Should we withdraw or threaten to 








withdraw unless our conditions (e.g., refusal to 
admit Red China) are met? Should we press for 
strengthening the United Nations into an effective 
world organization capable of supervising world 
disarmament and enforcing peace? In the face of 
atomic destruction, can the church stand idly by? 

Nobody argues that every session of the adult 
class should be devoted to discussion-debate of 
some highly controversial issue. Adult classes 
need information and inspiration as well as prob- 
lem-solving, decision-making discussion-debate. 
But the free public discussion and debate of 
issues such as those cited here is an integral and 
important part of the religious education of 
Methodist adults. 





How to Help an Alcoholic 


(SEE Lesson For JANUARY 31, INTERNATIONAL 
LESSON SERIES, PAGE 25.) 


The caution needs to be repeated against calling 
in someone to talk to an alcoholic about what 
he is doing to his family and how he ought to 
straighten up. It is often possible, however, for a 
person who understands alcoholism and alcoholic 
behavior, such as a trained minister or a member 
of AA, to be of real help to an alcoholic even 
though he is called in prematurely. 

A woman whose husband had been drinking 
heavily for several days during one of a series of 
periodic benders phoned her minister in the mid- 
dle of the night. She tearfully related some of the 
sordid details of the current situation and then 
urged him to come to talk with her husband. The 
minister wisely told her that it would be better 
for him not to talk with her husband that night. 
He asked her to convey to her husband his own 
very sincere greetings and to tell him that he 
would be glad to see him in his study the next 
morning or at any convenient time. Three days 
later the alcoholic husband sought out the min- 
ister and with his help eventually established 
himself in sobriety. 
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There are approximately 115,000,000 persons 
of drinking age, fifteen years and older, in the 
United States. Of these, approximately 67,000,000 
use alcoholic beverages. 

The most recent studies indicate that the num- 
ber of serious problem drinkers is about 5,000,000. 
This number includes 1,200,000 persons who are 
excessive drinkers without addiction and 3,800,000 
who are alcoholics in various stages of alcohol 
addiction. Of the 5,000,000 problem drinkers in 
America, nearly 1,000,000 have developed various 
physical and mental ailments as a result of pro- 
longed excessive drinking. It is these who are 
commonly called chronic alcoholics. 

—How to Help an Alcoholic, by Clifford J. 
Earle, The Westminster Press, 1952. 
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FRANCISCANS and 
DOMINICANS 


The Adult Bible Course lessons for January 
10 and 17 (pages 32, 36) deal with “The Francis- 
cans and the Bible” and “The Dominicans and the 
Bible.” In this article the teacher will find valu- 
able supplementary material for those studies. The 
author is professor emeritus of systematic the- 
ology at Drew Theological Seminary. 


The Franciscans 


Ir HAS always been a question among Christians 
as to how literally the missionary instructions of 
Jesus were to be taken; whether they are as much 
meant for our own time as they were for the time 
when they were first spoken, and whether they 
apply to all Christians, or only to a limited num- 
ber who have a special “vocation” or calling. 

What is certain is that there have always been 
a few followers of Christ who sought to take 
literally his teaching, especially his teaching in 
its more severe and sacrificial aspects. One of 
these was the man who has come to be known as 
Saint Francis of Assisi, the founder of the Fran- 
ciscan order of monks, and the author of “Canticle 
of the Sun.” Actually, he had no intention of 
founding such an organization as the order be- 
came. His intention rather was to gather together 
men who, like himself, would take the vow of 
poverty, renounce all worldly interests, and give 
themselves to a life of mingled devotion and serv- 
ice, especially service to the sick and needy. They 
would have no settled abode. They would travel 
on foot in small groups of ten, preaching as they 
went, seeking personal purity, dressed in coarse 
clothing, seizing every opportunity to be of serv- 
ice, sleeping wherever night overtook them, and 
eating only what people might choose to give them 
—which was often enough only dry crusts. 

Francis believed that in this way it might be 
possible to restore apostolic Christianity. At first, 
the movement received little official notice from 
the church: A group of barefooted and bare- 
headed beggars seemed of no great account. But 
the movement spread. It began to attract attention. 
The simple and self-giving lives of the traveling 
preachers became leaven in the lump, and a new 
life stirred in the church. The pope saw the pos- 
sibilities in the movement. The members of the 
band were given a Rule, that is, a body of 
regulations, and were organized as The Little 
Brothers, or Franciscans. ; 

The basis of the Rule was Jesus’ commission 
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By EDWIN LEWIS 


to his disciples to go into all the world and preach 
the gospel. The “Brothers” were also to have no 
property, no money, no dwellings. They were not 
to hesitate to perform the most menial of service. 
If anyone gave them property, they were to turn 
the title back to the nearest town. The one all-con- 
trolling power in their lives was to be love. Con- 
tinually Francis said to his companions: “Show the 
people what love will do. The gospel is best 
preached by deeds of love.” In the course of time, 
the order was supplemented by an order of “Poor 
Sisters,” at the earnest behest of a devout woman 
named Clara Sciffi. There was also a third order, 
the Tertiaries, consisting of laymen who accepted 
the spirit of the Rule, but continued in their 
duties in “the world,” seeking to exemplify what 
Jesus meant when he prayed that his disciples 
while living in the world should be kept from its 
evil (John 17:15). 

The man who was chiefly responsible for this 
spiritually liberating movement was the son of 
a rich merchant of Assisi in Umbria, Italy. He was 
born in 1182. His boyhood and early youth were 
characterized by the excesses which wealth and 
position made possible. In his early manhood he 
fell ill, and his illness led to a radical change in 
his life and thought. 

He turned his back on his father’s wealth, gave 
his rich clothing to those who had none and began 
to minister to the lepers. He is said to have kissed 
a leper as a sign of his brotherly love; gave him- 
self to the restoration of decayed churches; 
dressed himself in the roughest of garments, held 
together by common rope; and made it known to 
the world that henceforth he took Poverty for his 
bride and Christ for his Lord. Those who came 
to him asking to be his companions in the new 
way of life he asked to make no vows except those 
of poverty, manual labor, and preaching. Only 
when they were forced to it were they to beg. 
These companions went throughout Europe on 
their mission, and even into Mohammedan lands, 
where they were in constant danger. 

It was grief to Francis when the pope took 
over the movement and organized it. Francis 
yielded only because he felt he must obey the 
pope, but even before he died, he saw that much 
of the freedom and spontaneity of the original 
movement had been lost. As for himself, however, 
he never departed from his first purpose. What 
he believed the New Testament represented Christ 
as requiring of his disciples, Francis sought to 
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Portrait of Dominic, by Giovanni Billini. 


carry out. To be indifferent to worldly goods, to 
see Christ in every man as though he were serv- 
ing Christ; to know love, to proclaim love, and 
to exhibit love in all his ways—this was the one 
all-consuming desire of the son of the merchant of 
Assisi. 

The Franciscan order after the death of Francis 
lost much of its early simplicity. Within the order 
itself a serious split soon occurred between those 
who wanted to interpret the Rule liberally, and 
those who wanted to observe it according to its 
original strictness. The latter group were known 
as the “Spirituals,” and they suffered severely 
at the hands of the “Liberals.” 

The order moved away from Francis especially 
in respect of education. Francis did not foster 
education among his followers. He held that to 
have the spirit of Christ was worth more than all 
the wisdom of the world. But in Europe the great 
universities were coming into existence. Members 
of Francis’ order began to flock to these centers 
of knowledge, and many became famous teachers 
in them. One of these was Bonaventura; another 
was Duns Scotus; another was Roger Bacon. The 
change was not all loss, however. Something of the 
spirit of Francis continued to pervade the order, 
even after its transformation. The Franciscans 
remembered that they bore the name of a man 











who took Christ seriously, who saw in the Sermon 
on the Mount the principles of Christian living, 
and whose own life continually reminded men of 
Christ himself. 

And we must never forget that the great Eng- 
lish biblical scholar of the thirteenth century, 
Roger Bacon the Franciscan, called upon the 
church of his time to turn away from the author- 
ity of popes and councils and mere tradition to the 
authority of the Bible. He pleaded for the recovery 
of intelligent Bible study as the sure.way to re- 
store the spirituality of the church. When the 
Word of God prevails in the church, said Bacon, 
then will the church be truly Christian. 


The Dominicans 


The Dominicans originated at about the same 
time as the Franciscans, at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century. It is customary to regard the 
thirteenth century as “The Golden Age of Ca- 
tholicism,” and the power and influence of Rome 
during that period owed a great deal to the 
Franciscan and Dominican orders. Both orders at- 
tracted some exceedingly able men; both produced 
bishops, cardinals, and popes; and both produced 
many great scholars, who kept alight the lamp of 
learning, and who filled chairs at many univer- 
sities. 

The Dominican order was founded by Dominic, 
who differed in many ways from Francis. For one 
thing, Francis was an Italian, whereas Dominic 
was a Spaniard. He was quite unlike Francis in 
background, in the character of his early life, in 
temperament, in certain personal qualities, and 
in some respects even in his purpose. Dominic was 
much more of a churchman than was Francis. 
Speaking quite generally, we may say that the 
great passion of Francis was to glorify Christ, 
whereas the great passion of Dominic was to 
glorify the church. 

Dominic’s early life knew nothing of the moral 
changes that characterized the youth of Francis. 
There was no such spiritual and intellectual 
indifference, no such absorption in worldly pleas- 
ures, and consequently no such conversion. 
Dominic, in fact, may be said to have been brought 
up in the church. He early gave himself to the 
study of theology, and served at a cathedral 
shortly after his ordination in his twenty-fifth 
year. He was quickly marked for high office in 
the church. After accompanying his bishop on an 
important mission into France and Italy, and per- 
haps also Denmark, he was ordered by the pope 
to conduct a preaching crusade among a group 
of so-called heretics, the Albigenses, who were 
numerous in the region of Languedoc in southern 
France. 

Dominic was engaged in this work for ten 
years, and he was assisted by a number of com- 
panions. The group is mentioned here because 
in due time they formed the nucleus of the 
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Dominican order. Dominic came to feel that the 
work he was doing in Languedoc needed to be 
done on a much larger scale. The approach to the 
Albigenses was largely by way of reason. These 
people were supposedly heretics; they held wrong 
beliefs, and they must be persuaded to abandon 
them and to accept right beliefs. This was hardly 
the approach of the Franciscans, who depended 
largely on love and the deeds of love. Dominic 
and his band, on the contrary, gave the chief place 
to argument, to preaching, to public disputation. 
They would engage for days together in open 
debate with the Albigensian leaders, with the 
purpose to convince them of their errors. 

It was this experience that led Dominic to re- 
solve to create an order of preachers, men whose 
vocation it should be to go everywhere preaching 
the Christian truth. After some hesitation and 
delay, the pope gave his consent to such an order, 
and it was founded in 1216 as an order of “Preach- 
ing Friars.” Dominic spent much of the remainder 
of his life in expanding the order. The members 
took austere vows, including the renunciation of 
property, abstinence from meat, long periods of 
fasting and of silence, and relying on charity for 
their food, although in the course of time the 
Rule was modified. ‘““Mendicancy” (begging) was 
given up, property was held corporately, and 
the order became wealthy in buildings and lands. 
The Dominicans, like the Franciscans, found it im- 
possible to maintain the original austerity and 
simplicity of the order, a common feature of all 
monastic history. 

Reference was made above to Dominic’s mis- 
sion to the Albigenses. The virtual failure of the 





THE BOOK 


By RutH Marcaret GIBBS 


This is the Book with preface burned in stone 

That felt the flaming fingertip of God, 

The Law that held Mt. Sinai’s holy rod 

And in whose sight the face of Moses shone; 

The Book that stands, a pyramid, alone 

On desert ground where countless feet have 
trod... 

Before it, men are naked and unshod, 

Upon it, hangs the truth of Heaven’s throne. 


These are the Words that have outlived the 
ages, 

Survived the cross, the fires in the square, 

The scorn and blasphemy of fools and sages, 

The Book for which the martyrs died, in 
prayer; 

Behold the Man Who walks within its pages 

To look is life, to scorn him is despair. 
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mission led to the church approving the effort to 
exterminate the heretics by force of arms. The 
result was one of the bloodiest persecutions known 
to church history. That the Spanish Inquisition 
was deeply involved in the persecution is unde- 
niable. The older idea that the Albigenses were 
a body of pre-Protestants has had to be given up. 
It is now known that the Albigenses held fantastic 
views about “evil,” about the body, and about 
physical life in general, which neither a Protestant 
nor a Catholic could approve. Nevertheless, their 
treatment at the hands of Rome is utterly inex- 
cusable. They were made the subjects of a bar- 
baric “liquidation” in the name of the church. 

Dominic’s part in the persecution is open to 
some question. We know that when he was living 
in the region he said in effect: “You have been 
unmoved by preaching, prayers, and tears. Rulers 
will now come against you with arms. Where rea- 
son has failed, blows will succeed.” Dominic him- 
self took no active part in the dreadful persecu- 
tion, but it seems certain that he approved it and 
prayed for its success—“‘a bad precedent,” says 
the historian Neander, “foretokening the cruel 
despotism which in later years the Dominican 
order would exhibit in the name of charity.” For 
it is a sad fact that the Dominicans had charge of 
the activities of the Spanish Inquisition. 

The average Protestant finds it difficult to be 
free from prejudice as he considers the two great 
monastic orders, the Franciscan and_ the 
Dominican. He does not find it difficult to rever- 
ence the character of Francis. An Anglican scholar 
has said, “St. Francis was the John Wesley of the 
thirteenth century whom the Church did not cast 
out,” and what is everywhere recognized as the 
best “Life” of Francis was written by a French 
Protestant, Paul Sabatier. Curiously enough, al- 
though Sabatier received the pope’s blessing for 
his work, the work itself was placed in the “Index 
of Forbidden Books”! On the other hand, Protes- 
tants can hardly forget the close connection of the 
Dominican order with the Spanish Inquisition, 
and its bad record in the cruel persecutions of 
so-called “heretics.” 

Both orders had their periods of degeneracy, 
and it was not for nothing that the Dominican 
friars and nuns were driven out of England in 
1559, and that a hundred years elapsed before 
they were allowed to return. There is ample evi- 
dence that many of the monks were lazy, selfish, 
licentious, and lovers of luxury. Such caricatures 
as those in Boccaccio were not without reason. 
Nevertheless, there were many Franciscans and 
Dominicans who conscientiously observed their 
vows, who studied and loved the Scriptures, who 
were devoted to the church, and who served faith- 
fully the cause of Christ. It has been well said that 
if Protestantism would master the world with the 
pure Word of God, “it must emulate the Domin- 
ican in his emphasis on the intellect and the 
Franciscan in his emphasis on the heart.” 
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EDITORIAL 





What Is A Methodist Christian? 


I 


Pr ROTESTANT churches are attempting to draw 
closer together. Through the National Council of 
the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., the several 
denominations are expressing their unity in a 
common cause. To this degree, Christ’s word con- 
cerning “one flock, one shepherd” is being 
realized. 

In a discussion group, however, I heard recently 
a thoughtful pe1son say that he didn’t think Meth- 
odists knew why they were Methodist any longer. 
“Ask a Baptist what he believes, and he will tell 
you,” he said. “Inquire of a Church of Christ 
member,” he added, “and he will enumerate the 
tenets in his creed.” But what of the Methodists? 
What is a Methodist Christian? Do we know? 

In our fine emphasis on catholicity we may have 
been failing to stress sufficiently the particular 
character of the people called Methodists. If we 
are convinced that God raised us up for a purpose 
and placed in our hands a providential mission, 
we should speak out so that our people will have 
a distinctive consciousness of their calling in the 
modern world. 

Periodically, figures are released indicating the 
gains and losses in membership among the differ- 
ent denominations. Some groups show a faster 
rate of growth proportionately than the Meth- 
odists. Why it this true? 

Doubtless, a number of reasons could be sug- 
gested. One of them may be the fact that we are 
vague and negligent in sharpening the thinking 
of our people concerning what it means to be a 
Methodist. People desire to unite with groups that 
define their stand. 


II 


Let us inquire then what it means to be a 
Methodist. As one Methodist in over nine million, 
I will present quite conscientiously but unofficial- 
ly what to me are the distinguishing marks of a 
Methodist Christian. 

1. A Methodist Christian is a person who places 
Christ at the center of life. In his thinking and 
acting in relation to God, the church, the world, 
the state, the social order, the family, and his own 
life, Christ has the final word. 

2. A Methodist Christian is one who holds to 
the primacy of the Bible. This means that he finds 
in its pages the supreme revelation of God.and 


nourishes his life on the Word which comes home 
to him as he reads it. 

3. A Methodist Christian believes with John 
Wesley in a personal religious experience for 
every man. He may know God in Christ within 
his own heart, experiencing forgiveness of sin and 
a moving consciousness of the indwelling presence 
of the Holy Spirit. 

4. A Methodist Christian possesses a fervancy 
for evangelism. The call of Christ to share the 
gospel personally with others will not let him 
rest until he has done so. 

5. A Methodist Christian is marked by his pas- 
sion for Christian education. He will support and 
participate in the church school. The church col- 
lege will be a challenge to him also as a major 
opportunity to enrich the lives of growing youth. 

6. A Methodist Christian is devoted to world 
missions. No place is too distant, no race too in- 
significant, and no nation too hostile to be ex- 
cluded. 

7. A Methodist Christian is dedicated to the 
task of working toward the coming of the kingdom 
of God on earth. He has made Christ’s prayer, 
“Thy kingdom come; thy will be done on earth 
even as it is in heaven,” a pattern for daily living 
and for social action. 

8. A Methodist Christian is one whose life is 
bright with the confident assurance of immortality. 
What God has begun on earth, he will bring to a 
spiritual fulfillment in heaven. 


III 


We Methodists do not claim these convictions 
as our sole possession. It is the combination of 
them in a single communion that makes the de- 
nomination unique. 

More than this, traditionally we have been in- 
terested in applying these tenets to life. We have 
stepped forth fervently in making them count in 
society today. 

Finally, in the expression of our beliefs we have 
stressed the spirit rather than the law. In our 
communion there is room for people of differing 
views. 

No Methodist needs to be uninformed as to the 
major beliefs and emphases of his church. Neither 
should he feel that an open assertion of pride in 
his membership is an illustration of denomina- 
tional narrowness. 


Cares M1. Kerguont— 
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UNIT IV: 


The Purpose of the Fourth Gospel 


Teaching Plans by RALPH W. MOHNEY 
From Literature and Life by FRED CLOUD, ROY L. SMITH 


The student's material for these lessons is 
published in current issues of Adult Student and 
Wesley Quarterly. 

The author of the teaching plans is minister 
of Washington Pike Methodist Church, Knoxville, 
Tennessee. 


Mr. Cloud is assistant editor, youth publica- 
tions, Editorial Division of the General Board of 
Education. Dr. Smith is a well-known author, 


lecturer, and minister of The Methodist Church, . 


and has recently retired as one of the church’s 
publishing agents. 


January 3: What Did Jesus Mean to John? 


TEACHING PLAN 





Scripture: John 1:14-23; 20:30-31. 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s words, “Why do 
I love thee,” are immortal. They will forever be 
used by lovers of lesser poetic ability as a means 
of expressing their own feelings. 

What Elizabeth Browning has done in express- 
ing affection, the author of the Fourth Gospel has 
done in a much more profound way in the realm 
of human faith. He has forever preserved the re- 
sponse of his own heart and mind to the match- 
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less experience of the knowledge of Jesus the 
Christ. He has captured his experience and his 
faith and has preserved it in this Gospel story. 
For the Gospel of John is not only a narrative 
description of the life of Jesus on earth, but it 
is also a witness to the faith of men in Christ. 

The Fourth Evangelist reveals his intentions 
when he writes, “these are written that you may 
believe.” Note, however, that he adds “and that 
believing you may have life in His name.” It is 
well to observe the contrast between this state- 
ment of purpose and that found in the Gospel of 
Luke. Luke writes, “Inasmuch as many have 
undertaken to compile a narrative of those things 
which have been accomplished . . . it seemed good 
to me also,... to write... for you,... that you 
may know the truth concerning the things of 
which you have been informed.” John’s gospel 
emphasizes “belief” and experience; Luke’s em- 
phasis is on the point of compiling “a narrative.” 
This may be considered as one of the primary 
distinctions between the Fourth Gospel and the 
Synoptic Gospels, Matthew, Mark, and Luke. 

Much value will be derived from a perusal of 
the entire Gospel of John as you begin this series 
of lessons. Ernest Findlay Scott’s threefold divi- 
sion of the work may be of help at this point. 
Chapters 1 through 6 tell how Jesus appeared and 
how men began to take sides for and against him. 
Those of the light were drawn to him, those of 
the darkness held aloof. Chapters 7 through 12 
show how the children of darkness definitely re- 
ject him while the children of light advance to 
a stronger faith. Chapters 13 through 20 bring the 
climax. The Last Supper is with the chosen dis- 
ciples. A hostile world crucified Jesus. 

Outlines and comments are offered separately 
for use with Adult Student and Wesley Quarterly. 
A study of both before outlining and developing 
your own plan will be of value. 
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For Use With Adult Student 


I. The Fourth Gospel: a portrait 

A. Contrasts with the Synoptics 
B. High lights and shadows 

II. The accent on the Incarnation 
A. The fact of the flesh 
B. God in Christ 

III. The accent on experience 
A. Belief—a prerequisite 
B. “Life in his name” 


The Gospels are portraits of Jesus presented in 
literary form by personal witnesses of his life and 
character. Those who read with discerning eye 
quickly note the distinctions between the Synoptic 
pictures and those of the Fourth Evangelist. Notice 
how Carlyon comments on the portrait in Mat- 
thew’s Gospel as being that of Teacher or Sover- 
eign; in Mark, that of a Hero; in Luke, that of a 
Friend; while John’s Gospel presents him as 
Divine Companion. All such analogies have severe 
limitations, of course, but they point toward the 
distinctions which are to be found in the written 
records. How would you describe the differences 
in the scriptural accounts of Jesus’ life? Can you 
suggest other ways of drawing the contrast be- 
tween the Fourth Gospel and the Synoptic 
Gospels? 

Certainly among the high lights of this Gospel 
are to be found the great “I Am’s.” Some of these 
are: “I am the bread of life” (6:35), “I am the 
light of the world” (8:1), “I am the door of the 
sheep” (10:7), “I am the good shepherd” (10:11), 
“I am the way, the truth, and the life” (14:6), “I 
am the true vine” (15:1). Notice how these great 
teaching passages are not given in sermon form 
but come at points where a great truth is needed 
to interpret some act on the Master’s part or to 
enlighten the disciples’ understanding. 

The shadows may be thought of as the omis- 
sions. The writer of the Fourth Gospel gives no 
account of the Christmas story, no reference to 
the boyhood, no baptism, no casting out of demons, 
no transfiguration, no tearful Gethsemane, no des- 
pairing cry from the cross. What is the result of 
the “high-lighting” and “shadowing” of the Fourth 
Gospel? What is the strongest impression you re- 
ceive from this portrait? Is your impression the 
same as that of John the Baptist when he said, 
“Behold, the Lamb of God, who takes away the 
sin of the world”? 

“Many good people . . . have looked upon their 
bodies as essentially sinful or evil” (Carlyon). 
This was especially true in the early second 
century. Controversy arose among many be- 
lievers concerning the fact of Jesus’ flesh. Some 
—the Docetists—sought to deny his physical na- 
ture. John’s Gospel is emphatic. “the Word became 
flesh and dwelt among us, full of grace and truth” 

(1:14). Do you know the origin of the continuing 
conviction that the body is evil and only the spirit 





is good? Does it not come from early pagan re- 
ligions? 

Man is redeemed in his physical life and world 
through the mediation of this Son of God who 
also was Son of man in the completeness of our 
humanity. This was made possible only by the 
coming of the actual life of God in Christ. John’s 
Gospel begins in its very first verse with this 
striking note. The emphasis in the prologue upon 
the Word becoming flesh was a means of showing 
how God was in Christ as the divine creative 
principle in human life. The accompanying quali- 
ties of this divine-human encounter, light and life, 
are made available to all who believe. What more 
effective way is there to present the meaning of 
Christ’s human life? Do you find your heart 
thrilled as you contemplate the meaning of this 
Gospel message? 

Nearly a hundred times this Gospel uses a form 
of the verb “to believe.” It means the exercise of 
one’s higher judgment and the establishment of a 
personal attitude and relationship with the Christ. 
One must believe—grow in knowledge of him 
who is the Way—if he is to find life eternal. 

Consider how the tenor of our modern times 
lacks this strong emphasis upon belief and faith 
in Christ. Does this lack of belief in and commit- 
ment to the Christ in any way account for the 
continuing problems—personal, national, and in- 
ternational—that beset mankind? Illustrate. How 
would your life be changed if you had the same 
burning conviction of Christ and life in him that 
John had? What then is our greatest need in the 
propagation of the Christian faith? 


For Use With Wesley Quarterly 


I. The problem of the Johns 

A. The disciple and the author 
B. Date and place of authorship 

II. John’s use of Greek and Hebrew ideas 
A. Creation 
B. Darkness 

III. John: a translator 
A. His major message 
B. Needed: modern translators 


The question posed in the subject for today’s 
lesson implies necessarily an understanding of 
the authorship of the Fourth Gospel. 

The question to be answered at the outset is, 
Was John the apostle or another great New Testa- 
ment saint named John the author of this Gospel? 
The best scholarship of our day tends to favor the 
latter conclusion. The reason is found in the nature 
of the writing. This writer presents the life of 
Jesus from the standpoint of great theological 
conceptions rather than from that of a day-to- 
day report. Further, John the apostle was a pillar 
of the Jewish-Christian church, while the author 
of the Fourth Gospel used Greek thought-forms 
as his basic pattern. The writer seems to have 
been removed from the actual conditions known 
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Frederick O. Bemm 
“St. John, the Evangelist,” by Dolci. 


to the apostles and revealed to some extent in 
the Synoptics. 

Though possibly not one of the twelve apostles, 
this wonderful mystic has enriched our faith and 
historic tradition beyond measure through his 
own witness and personal testimony. 

John’s purpose was to interpret the life and 
teachings of Jesus in terms of Greek thought and 
ways of living. Note how McCorkell’s comments 
shew the affinity between Greek, Hebrew, and the 
newly emerging Christian thought. It was as 
though all that had gone before had been as pre- 
paration for the coming of this message and its 
messenger. 

Today the latest truths revealed from all sources 
in the study of mankind and the world become the 
means of interpreting the nature of God, his reve- 
lation in Christ, and his purpose for mankind. 
Also, does not the minister in your pulpit find 
modern analogies for his description of the his- 
toric faith, so that it becomes more understandable 
to you? This was the role John fulfilled, using 
both Greek and Hebrew ideas as he presented the 
Son of God. 

Major emphasis should be placed upon the 
fact that even as John was a translator of the 
meaning and message of Jesus, so today God 
needs those who are able to help others grasp the 
significance of these truths. We too, like John, 
must know him in the transforming experience of 
becoming a son of God through faith in him. 
Then, as we know him as Savior and Lord, we are 
able to translate his meaning to modern man. 
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Were you to give your own personal account of 
Jesus and what he means to you, what would be 
your major emphasis? Would others wish to know 
him and experience him after your story was 
told? Let several share this opportunity in the 
lesson period. We too may live so that others “may 
believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, 
and that believing . . . may have life in his name.” 


FROM LITERATURE AND LIFE 





These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


I once had a friend who was a fine poet. He was 
a keen observer of human attitudes, actions, and 
motivations. What he saw he interpreted in words 
of wisdom and beauty. I used to think, “How 
wonderful it would be to have the faculty of ex- 
pression that my friend has!” 

One week end I was a house guest in the home 
of this poet. On the morning of the first day I came 
down and found my friend in his study pacing 
back and forth, in deep thought and seeming 
agony of spirit. “How can I say it?” he was mut- 
tering to himself. “How can I say it?” I stood in 
the hall outside the open door and watched 
silently as he struggled to find words to express 
his idea. Then, suddenly, his expression lighted 
up. He sat down at his desk and wrote rapidly. 
Then, reading over what he had written, he ex- 
claimed: “That’s the word I wanted. That’s the 
word!” 

As I read the Gospel of John, I have the feeling 
that the same creative experience that poets have 
as they seek to communicate their visions of 
beauty and truth, only raised to the divine dimen- 
sion, is present in the mystery of Incarnation. 
“The Word” that alone expresses God’s idea of 
perfect man and at the same time conveys ac- 
curately to man God’s true nature is not a phil- 
osophical abstraction—it is the man Jesus Christ! 
How better say it than in a person? Anything sub- 
personal or impersonal could never be the Word 
about the highest possibilities of personal living. 
And even as he expresses this truth, the author of 
this Gospel rises to the plane of true poetry. Have 
you ever read the prologue (verses 1-18 of chap- 
ter 1) as poetry—truth too great to be expressed 
in literal prose? 

This Word, this perfect expression of God’s con- 
ception of humanity, not only is concrete and 
specific—it is present reality. It is mediated to 
us in a variety of ways, but especially through 
persons who are Christ-centered, through earnest 
prayer, and in our own experiences of helping 
others with the conscious desire to have Christ 
use us for his work in the world today. 

One of my heroes is Albert Schweitzer (is he 
one of your heroes, too?). A true story that makes 
me know the reality of Christ in persons today, 
is that of Dr. Schweitzer at the bedside of an 
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African patient who is just recovering conscious- 
ness after an operation. The patient, long ac- 
customed to the pain of an awful growth, looks 
up in wonderment. “There is no pain! There is 
no pain!” he exclaims. Then he begins to heap 
praise and thanks upon Dr. Schweitzer. Dr. 
Schweitzer smiles, gently pushes the patient back 
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on the pillow. “Give your thanks to Jesus,” he tells 
the grateful native. “It is he that loves you, wants 
you well, and sent me to you to heal you in his 
name!” Can’t you imagine how great is the con- 
sciousness of Christ’s reality today in the heart 
of that cured patient of Dr. Schweitzer’s? In him 
Christ’s healing word has become flesh.—F.C. 


Christ Spiritually Interpreted 


January 10: How Does Commercialism Menace Human Life? 


TEACHING PLAN 





Scripture: John 2:13-25. 


Jesus’ words, “Give not that which is holy unto 
the dogs,” seem especially relevant as we begin 
this study of the effect of commercialism upon 
human life. The dogs of secularism have been 
given much that should have been regarded as 
sacred. Many reasons are offered for such be- 
havior. Maybe we find them to be excuses rather 
than reason, but one frequently offered is “profit.” 
Isn’t it strange how a perfectly normal motive 
like profit can be so changed by the secular mind 
that it becomes an octopus-like creature which 
draws the spiritual life blood out of our society? 

Our purposes in this lesson are to look squarely 
at the problem of commercialism which is so 
deeply entrenched in our present-day society, to 
seek to discover those means whereby we can at 
once keep it from spreading, and also to seek to 
free our lives from its pagan influence. The defini- 
tion of the term, as used in today’s lesson, is 
well stated by Chrisman (Adult Student) and 
Slutz (Wesley Quarterly). 

Great thought should be given to the direction 
your plan of presentation will take as you seek 
to deal with this subject in the most helpful man- 
ner. A study of Chrisman’s material will furnish 
a fine interpretation of the scriptural incident and 
provoke questions which arise out of the study. 
Slutz has chosen to develop the idea of com- 
mercialism as it is reflected in the church life 
today. What will you include in your study? 
Suggested outlines are offered for use with Adult 
Student and Wesley Quarterly. The brief com- 
ments on both should be noted before developing 
your own plan. Notice, too, the illustrations being 
offered as a new contribution to the lesson mate- 
rials for this month. 


For Use With Adult Student 


I. Commercialism: defined and illustrated 
A. Jesus’ cleansing of the Temple 





B. His healing of the withered hand 
II. The problem of commercialism 
A. Accentuation of greed 
B. False value placed upon material goods 
C. Development of unrestrained competition 
III. Overcoming this menace 
A. Understanding its method of operation 
B. Projecting the spirit of Christ’s teachings 
C. Beir-g a one-man witness 


“Do your Christmas shopping early.” “Only 30 
shopping days before Christmas.” Signs like these 
have become the accepted and expected routine 
for the observance of Christmas. Here is one of 
the strongest examples to be found of the process 
of commercialization at work in our society. The 
meaning of the fact that “God came down at 
Christmas” is all but lost in our preoccupation 
with buying and selling. And now comes the prep- 
aration for the Easter parade. The empty tomb, 
the risen Christ, the immortal hope of life beyond 
death—all will be consigned to an hour worship 
on Easter morning, while most of our time and 
thought will be given to buying new Easter 
clothes and preparing for the parade to church. 

Consider how radio and television reflect the 
process of commercialization in our society. Our 
acts of charity for foreign nations, in the voting 
of relief measures, have so often been maneuvered 
in order to give our nation an economic vantage 
point for future trade, that commercialism has 
destroyed the spirit of the giving. Consider the 
other ways you can think of whereby we place 
the hope of material gain above the needs of our 
people and you will be amazed at the prevalence 
of this practice. Do you consider the problem 
more acute today than twenty-five years ago? 
Fifty years ago? How far back does the practice 
extend? 

Abraham Lincoln’s comment regarding the rea- 
son for the loud quarreling of his boys in an up- 
stairs room, gives us an insight into our problem. 
Lincoln was asked, ‘““What’s the matter with those 
boys?” He replied. “Only what’s wrong with the 
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whole world. There are three chestnuts and two 
boys; they’re fighting over the odd chestnut.” De- 
sire for acquisition and possession of some of the 
world’s goods is a normal part of man’s make-up. 
Yet, when this desire becomes the dominant part 
of his thought and activity it leads to what men 
call greed. Greed is an insatiable monster whose 
capacity has never been determined and whose 
desire has never been satisfied. Greed has the 
power to make the rich more miserable than the 
poor and to make them forever discontented. 
Greed also spawns the kindred monsters of envy 
and malice which further destroy the work of 
God in the heart of man. 

“Do not lay up for yourselves treasures on 
earth .. .” was Jesus’ way of emphasizing the 
relative importance of the material as compared 
to the spiritual values of life. “Is not life more than 
food, and the body more than clothing?” he asked. 
Commercialism dims our spiritual vision. We soon 
see material goods as the only good. The end of 
this vicious process is reached only when goods 
become gods and we their devotees. Some very 
pertinent questions should be asked at this point. 
What do you think of these comments: “You’ve 
got to make it while you can.” “Others are getting 
theirs, I might as well get mine.” “You never can 
tell what you may need some day, better be pre- 
pared.” Do you regard the spirit of commercialism 
as contagious? Cite illustrations. 

“Religion was being used not as the greatest 
of realities, but as a means to lesser, ignoble 
ends,” says Chrisman as he describes Jesus’ 
cleansing of the Temple. Just as Jesus’ teachings 
stood in stark contrast to the accepted teachings 
of his day, so his actions in the Temple were in 
marked contrast to those of the general public 
who so easily accepted this evil in the Temple. 
One has no difficulty understanding how Jesus 
felt on this occasion. 

Followers of the Christ should also be as clearly 
understood in their positions regarding the evils 
of their day as Jesus was in his. Do you agree? 
Decribe some Temple-cleansing that would take 
place today were modern disciples of the Christ 
to display the same courage and conviction which 
the Master showed. Is it the power of the octopus- 
like sin which keeps us from following in his steps 
or is it the fact that we are less than his disciples? 
Share with your class what you and others in 
your community have done and can do to help 
keep the menace of commercialism at a minimum 
in your community and nation. 


For Use with Wesley Quarterly 


I. The Temple cleansing 
A. Destroyed gods: trade, high profits 
B. God’s house—place of prayer 
II. Modern counterparts 
A. Misuse of church membership and at- 
tendance 
B. Commercialism and the church budget 
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C. Commercialism and church contributors 
III. The clear witness of the church 

A. Its message—Christ’s message 

B. Speaking on controversial issues 


Do you recall what the Yankee did to the saint 
in Mark Twain’s A Connecticut Yankee at King 
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Arthur’s Court? This saint was forever practicing 
his devotions by bending to the ground, by sway- 
ing backward and forward. Sir Boss, the Yankee, 
was troubled to see such energy going to waste. 
He thereupon rigged up a harness for the saint, 
which when attached to a sawing machine made 
it possible to turn out fifty dozen pieces of timber 
while the saint went through his daily prayers. 
Mark Twain well understood the modern mind. 

Commercialism has made such an inroad upon 
our culture that we are today letting its tentacles 
ensnare those very practices which have given us 
the progress and development we have achieved. 
Religion, the church, the Lord’s day have made a 
great contribution to our unequaled rise to power 
and wealth. Look at the observance of Sunday 
in an average community. Do not many of our 
towns and cities look like modern Babylons with 
commercialism being the only god? 

Slutz helps us realize how this spreading disease 
is now to be seen at work in the church. Note 
carefully the ways in which he describes its action. 

1. Persons join and attend church for the sake 
of enhancing their business or social position. 

2. Colleges sometimes separate themselves from 
church control in order to receive large gifts. 

3. Church budgets are often controlled by short- 
sighted stewards for causes of local interest rather 
than of world-wide need. 

4. Salaries of church staff members are some- 
times kept at a minimum to spare the stewards 
the necessity of making an adequate appeal for 
the work of the Kingdom. 

5. “Big givers” sometimes seek to influence the 
program and preaching of the church to cor- 
respond with their particular interests and views. 

All of these are very suggestive as one considers 
the role commercialism has played in the church. 
You can highlight this material by bringing in 
your own illustrations. A favorable practice is to 
match the wrong situation with a positive state- 
ment setting forth what Jesus’ position would be, 
or what great Christians would do. 

Commercialism has also exerted influence on 
the preaching from the pulpit. Sad, yes, but 
nevertheless true. Here the laity can assist the 
ministry in helping the church keep a “free” 
pulpit. Demand, expect, and pray for messages 
which will represent the historic Christian faith 
amidst the confusing demands of a secular age. 


FROM LITERATURE AND LIFE 





These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


Four amateur American matadors announced 
that they were to stage a bullfight just across the 
border from El Paso, Texas, one Sunday after- 
noon, the gate receipts to be dedicated to the fund 
just then being raised to build a small chapel in 
which Christian worship services were to be held. 





What must have been the feelings of the Lord 
Christ when he learned that such methods had to 
be used to induce people to give the money with 
which he was to be honored? 

In another community, a good many hundreds 
of miles from the Mexican border, a dog-racing 
track paid a considerable sum for the erection 
of a Protestant chapel with the secret under- 
standing that no voice of protest against dog rac- 
ing or race-track gambling would ever be raised 
in the pulpit of the chapel. One wonders how 


| much honor was paid to the Christian’s Lord. 


A Christian congregation which numbers within 
its membership any reasonable group of tithers 
will never be under the necessity of resorting to 
dishonorable means for raising funds. 

“You can say anything from this pulpit you 
please,” the pastor said to the visiting preacher, 
“but I feel that I should call your attention to the 
fact that some of our best people and most faithful 
workers are employees of the distillery, and if 
we undertake to fight the liquor business too 
strenuously it might cost some of them their jobs.” 

In one great American city the chief of police, 
in an address before the manufacturer’s club said, 
“T have taken my own children out of a Methodist 
Sunday school, and I have withdrawn my financial 
support (even though it was small) for the reason 
that I cannot approve some of the things some of 
the Methodist preachers of this city are saying 
about organized labor and the employers of the 
town.” To a preacher not involved in the dispute 
with the chief it was said, “We propose to apply 
economic sanctions to the pulpits of this town if 
we do not like the things the preachers say, and 
if their salaries are cut maybe it will bring them 
to their senses.” There was a time when they took 
a man’s life if he was suspicioned of theological 
heresy. This chief of police was proposing to spare 
their lives and take their livings. 

As Halford E. Luccock one time said, “They 
didn’t crucify Jesus because he said, ‘Consider 
the lilies how they grow,’ but because he said, 
‘Consider the thieves how they steal.’”—R.L.S. 


Candle in the Night 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6] 


from the great man of God, had surrounded the 
house, even crowding into the hall. There on the 
staircase, George Whitefield stood and “exhorted” 
them until the candle in his hand burned away 
and went out in its socket. He turned, then, and 
went up the stairs in the dark. 

The next day the world was shocked to hear 
of his death at six o’clock that morning. His 
“candle” always burning so brightly for the Lord 
had burned itself out. But in its time it had lit 
millions of other “candles” which went on burning 
—lighting the way to God! 
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January 17: What Does It Mean to Be Born of the Spirit? 


TEACHING PLAN 





Scripture: John 3:1-16. 


There are some things in life which just can’t 
happen. Water can’t run uphill; the sun can’t rise 
in the west; spring can’t follow autumn. These 
are physical impossibilities. There are spiritual 


impossibilities, too. You can’t put new wine in old — 


wineskins, Jesus said. He means you can’t put a 
new, transforming, vitalizing experience of Christ 
into an old, sin-filled, recalcitrant heart which re- 
fuses to respond to the energizing power of the 
Holy Spirit. 

The question then arises, how do you get the 
new wineskin? That was the problem which was 
bothering Nicodemus. Jesus was giving the an- 
swer, “You must be born anew,” but still Nicode- 
mus was bothered. Many moderns are bothered 
too. I am amazed, as perhaps you are, at the 
number of people who understand little or nothing 
about “the new birth.” Some may say, “It is the 
term that you use. Why not talk about being 
Christian?” 

We have so often associated the word “Chris- 
tian” with those things and people who are not 
distinctively Christian that the word sometimes 
has lost the connotation it had when the disciples 
were first called “Christians.” We speak of this 
being “the Christian Era,” of living in “Christian 
America,” and of all who happen to attend 
church or have their names on the membership 
record as “Christian.” We know that all three of 
these terms so used are open to serious question. 
So, for want of a better term, we use the one the 
Master used in talking with Nicodemus. 

Our purpose in this lesson seems clear. Let us 
help our class members have such an understand- 
ing of the meaning and experience of being born 
“anew” that they shall know they have the wit- 
ness of God’s spirit as new creations in Christ, or 
shall be led by his Spirit into such an experience. 
This is the most glorious achievement that can 
crown our teaching efforts. Pray earnestly as you 
prepare to be used of God in this Kingdom- 
building way. 


For Use With Adult Student 


I. Experiences from twice-born men 
A. Peter, Paul, Augustine 
B. John Wesley, George Whitefield 
II. How does one have the new birth? 
A. Surrender of self 
B. Exercise of faith 
C. Experience of forgiveness 
D. Dedication 
III. What it does and does not do 
A. Does not mean 
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1. Freedom from temptation or mistakes 
2. Spiritual maturity or sinlessness 
B. Does mean victorious living 


One life, living and demonstrating the power 
of the new birth, is more quickly understood than 
many sermons. Impetuous Peter, vacillating in 
loyalty and dedication, came at last to the renew- 
ing power of the upper room experience at Pente- 
cost. He emerged a new man. Paul, chief propo- 
nent for the persecution of the Christians, met his 
renewal on the Damascus road. Then, with even 
greater zeal, he carried the news of the crucified 
and risen Christ to the Asiatic and European 
Gentiles. 

Augustine of Hippo, born in 354 in Africa, was 
one of the wisest, yet perhaps most pagan, of those 
early converts who became Christian. At seven- 
teen he took a concubine with whom he lived for 
fourteen years while seeking spiritual security. 
His was the prayer, “Grant me chastity and con- 
tinence, but not yet.” Continuously changing his 
philosophical affirmations, he came at last to the 
preaching of Ambrose in Milan. Soon, overcome 
with self-condemnation he opened the Scriptures 
and read Romans 13:14: “Put on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and make no provision for the flesh to 
gratify its desires.” Immediately, he records, he 
had peace of mind and a sense of divine power 
for the overcoming of his evil habits. This he had 
sought in vain for many years. 

Are such experiences still happening to men of 
today? Can you witness to your own experience 
wherein you found peace of mind, power for 
Christian living? 

Let us seek to answer the question, how? Suc- 
cess or failure hinges here. Perhaps you will want 
to begin with how Jesus called his disciples. It was 
a simple call: “Come, follow me.” Leave your nets, 
your boats, your fishing; surrender yourselves to 
me. I will make you fishers of men. Only when 
we “let go” can we “let God” have his way with 
us. Isn’t this the key to his teaching about losing 
your life to find it? Why is this not easy? 

The memory selection offers the next clue to 
answer the question “how?” “Whoever believes” 
shall not perish but have eternal life. Recall Jesus’ 
healing of the two blind men (Matthew 9: 27-30). 
He asked them, “Do you believe that I am able to 
do this?” Then he said, “According to your faith 
be it done to you.” Faith, belief, this is the key 
which opens wide the door to eternal life. 

Repentance is an element of the new life. The 
words with which Jesus began his public ministry 
were, “Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand” (Matthew 4:17). Repentance when coupled 
with faith brings the exhilarating experience of 
forgiveness. Christ alone can say “Your sins are 
forgiven you.” This is the experience all must have 
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in order to emerge into the splendor of the dawn 
of a new birth. Dedication follows forgiveness as 
day follows the night. The experience is completed. 
No one can ever fully interpret the miracle of this 
experience. Our best answer given to the critic’s 
inquiry is the transformed life. What would you 
emphasize as the strongest reason for seeking this 
new life? What is the strongest hindrance? What 
is our greatest need in overcoming our difficul- 
ties? 


For Use With Wesley Quarterly 


I. The meaning of conversion 
A. Secular meanings 
B. Religious meanings 
C. Jesus’ use of the term 
II. Evidences of conversion 
A. Code of Christian conduct 
B. Dedication to service 
C. Practice of forgiveness 
D. Manner of prayer life 
E. Exercise of faith 


I recall crossing the Atlantic in a “converted” 
troopship. Though there was much speculation 
about the effectiveness of the “conversion” which 
was supposed to have taken place, the ship had 
passed from wartime to peacetime ocean travel. 
We speak of converting a bedroom into a den, 
converting our stocks into cash, converting our 
military forces from wartime to peacetime 
strength. We even have a style of automobile 
known as a “convertible.” Add these to what 
Slutz has to say about the meaning of conversion 
and you easily understand how very familiar we 
are with the term which is the basis of this lesson. 

The point raised in the lesson material about 
the nature of one’s conversion is important. Class 
members should be helped to understand that 
God does not visit his grace upon all in the same 
fashion. Some may regard their experience as 
having been very sudden, instantaneous in fact, 
like the brilliant flash of lightning in the midst of 
a storm. Others may regard theirs as the coming 
of morning light at the break of day, imperceptibly 
at first, but then growing until it emerged into the 
bright light of full noon. It would be fine if mem- 
bers of the class would try to relate the experi- 
ences of their conversions. The inspiration that 
comes from such a witness is immeasurable. 

Codes of conduct for individual Christians seem 
to vary from person to person, yet there must be 
certain basic ideals characteristic of them all. One 
Christian examined himself once a week with 
these questions as his code: (1) Am I truthful? 
(2) Am I absolutely honest? (3) Am I pure in 
thought, word, deed? (4) Am I easily offended 
or am I loving? (5) Am I selfish or am I conse- 
crated to the work of God’s kingdom? 

What others would you add to this list? Can 
the world expect converts of Christ to be uniform 
in their practice of such virtues? Why is the 
Christian witness not so uniform? 








Sacrificial services is the key to an understand- 
ing of the cross. We are bidden to follow the 
Master by taking up the cross. Can we follow 
him without the cross? A powerful witness for the 
fact of spiritual conversion is this practice of 
service. It is said of Jesus, “He went about doing 
good.” Is it only said of us, “He went about’? 
Let members mentally enumerate the regular 
services which they are seeking to render the 
kingdom of God. How many are there? A dozen? 
Six? Three? One? None? Did not Jesus say, “I 
am among you as one who serves”? If he has 
set the example, can we not find some need which 
we can meet? Decide now to do it. 

“Spiritual forgiveness is not an easy tolerance of 
wrongs,” says Slutz. It is not indifference; rather, 
it is curative. It is also a basic witness to con- 
version. The world has long misunderstood the 
meaning of forgiveness, vicarious suffering, and 
redeeming love. They are foreign to the way of 
man when he acts on the human level. So we 
have wars and rumors of wars. Ultimately we 
must learn to understand and practice forgiveness. 
What makes it so hard for us to forgive? How 
can we improve our forgiving spirit? Is it re- 
quired of Christians? 

Prayer and the exercise of faith are closely 
related. The world needs these qualities of the 
“converted life” today. Faith as the grain of a 
mustard seed can remove mountains. Ours must 
be very small indeed to accomplish the little that 
we do. Close with a prayer that our mark upon 
the world will lead many to conversion. 


FROM LITERATURE AND LIFE 





These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


A young preacher, greatly beloved and honored 
by the entire community in which he labored, had 
been stricken by a heart attack and taken to the 
hospital, as the doctor feared, in a dying condition. 
But the young man refused to die! 

The doctors brought all their skill to bear on 
the case, specialists were called in, and he had 
the very best of nursing. Almost immediately he 
began making an amazing recovery. 

A psychologist who was interested in the case 
said, “I have never seen anyone in all my ex- 
perience who made such good use of his re- 
ligion.” One of the doctors said, “That young 
preacher’s recovery is to be credited 99 per cent 
to his faith.” One of the nurses put it all in a 
single sentence when she said, “He preached the 
greatest sermon of his life while he lay there hour 
after hour perfectly calm, unworried, and without 
fear.” 

When the young preacher was sufficiently re- 
covered to return to his pulpit he said to an inti- 
mate friend, “As soon as I realized what had hap- 
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pened I was content, for I knew that even my 
illness could be used of God, and if that was the 
method he had chosen for doing his work and 
working his will, I was going to make a success of 
it for him.” 

Once he was back in the pulpit he discovered 
in his congregations, doctors, nurses, and others 
who had cared for him. He had depended on 
them; now they were seeking him out for his 
ministry. They wanted his secret. 

Sam Houston, the famous Texan, was an ex- 
tremely profane man who was married to a 
devout woman. Finally, in part to please her, and 
in part to satisfy his own conscience, he presented 
himself to a Baptist preacher and asked to be 
baptized in his wife’s faith. 

There was much speculation among his cronies 
as to what they might expect from the old 
campaigner. 


When a little company of them were riding 
across the plains a few days later, en route to a 
great political gathering, Sam’s horse stumbled 
and the old general burst forth in a stream of 
profanity. One of his companions, delighted with 
the situation, shouted, “Sam, I thought you had 
your sins all washed away the day you got religion 
and were baptized.” 

With that the old man turned, looked every 
man steadily in the eye and then, without another 
word, dismounted from his horse and knelt in the 
dust of the road. With all his heart and in utter 
earnestness he prayed for forgiveness, in a voice 
loud enough to be heard by every one of his 
companions. 

“No man ever again heard him utter an oath 
from that moment to the day of his death,” is the 
report of his biographer. The miracle had hap- 
pened.—R.L.S. 


January 24: Man-made Barriers: What to Do With Them 


TEACHING PLAN 








Scripture: John 4: 1-42. 


“Something there is that doesn’t love a wall,” 
says Robert Frost, and that something should be 
the Christian’s heart when the wall is a barrier 
which separates man from his fellow man. Father 
Time has very effectively destroyed most of the 
walls of stone that have been built through the 
ages. The walls of Jerusalem, the China wall, and 
in our own time the Maginot Line have all gone 
the way of most walls. They’re down. Strange, isn’t 
it, that the walls that are built within the human 
heart are still standing. These are the subject of 
our concern today. 

I recall a visit behind the iron curtain. It too is 
a wall, man-made barrier, which divides and 
separates nations seeking to find a good life on 
the same planet. As our train was taken from the 
ship which had crossed the Baltic, and we landed 
at Gdyenia, Poland, armed troops paced the 
border. Each soldier kept one hand on the heavy 
firearm strapped to his back. How very typical of 
man-made barriers! 

Others, like these soldiers in Poland, guard the 
man-made barriers that they have erected in their 
own lives. They may not go to war to defend them, 
but they have their own subtle, sinister ways of 
defending them against attack. Strategy and skill 
are as much needed to destroy these barriers as 
were ever needed to storm and overcome the 
physical fortifications that have divided people. 
This lesson will demand our best. Read, think, 
pray about this subject as you have opportunity 
during the week. Become barrier conscious. Look 
behind the scenes of incidents in your own home 
town which cause heartbreak and despair. Are 
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there any barriers there? What produced them? 
What is being done to overcome them? 

Writing your lesson plan is psychologically 
sound. It may include something of the following 
statement: This lesson should enable my class 
members to understand clearly the nature and 
existence of man-made barriers and provide the 
incentive and the methods whereby Christian 
forces working together may overcome them. It’s 
a large task, but it is a great cause and a great 
God is leading us. Study carefully the suggested 
outlines and teaching plans. 


For Use With Adult Student 


I. Jesus assails the status quo 
A. Conversation with the woman of Samaria 
B. Story of the Good Samaritan 
C. Recognition of no man-made barriers 
II. Prejudices as dividing walls 
A. Religious prejudices 
B. Racial prejudices 
C. Cultural prejudices 
III. Ridding ourselves of prejudice 
A. The way of Christian love 
B. Getting to know one another better 
C. “Standing in his shoes” 


Someone has facetiously remarked that the 
phrase status quo is the Latin term which means 
“the mess we're in.” Often, it is true, prevailing 
practices combined to give the impression of 
chaos. Jesus found it impossible to accept the 
status quo of his day. According to tradition, the 
Jews and the Samaritans had no dealings with one 
another. Yet Jesus on this occasion chose to go 
through rather than around Samaria. He chose to 
open a conversation with a Samaritan woman as 
he sat at the well. Further, he chose to bestow 
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upon her the gift of a redeeming experience. Each 
of these actions assailed the status quo and over- 
rode man-made barriers of long standing. List 
other significant occasions when Jesus seemed to 
disregard the customs of the people in order to 
fulfill his function and ministry. 

What was his motive? Do you believe followers 
of Christ are supposed to act accordingly in such 
circumstances today? How can we prepare our- 
selves to face so fearlessly the opposition which 
is aroused when we override man-made barriers? 

Do you have a good working definition of preju- 
dice? Let me suggest one. Prejudice is pre-judg- 
ment, making up your mind before the facts are all 
in or disregarding the facts. 

Gordon Allport, Harvard professor of psychol- 
ogy, has commented, “There seems to be a remedy 
for every human ailment excepting prejudice.” 
History is replete with illustrations of how preju- 
dices have been dividing-walls, man-made bar- 
riers. One of the most recent and perhaps one of 
the greatest debacles in human history, which 
shows the power of prejudice, was Hitler’s 
determination to annihilate the Jews of Europe. I 
saw the ruins of the ghetto section of the city 
of Warsaw, an area covering a mile square, where 
not even the walls of the houses were left stand- 
ing. I heard the tragic story of how millions of 
men, women, and children had been slain. One 
can only phrase the question, “How long, O God, 
how long must prejudice prevail?” 

The same seed sown in Hitler’s mind is sown in 
minds of multitudes throughout the world. The 
seed is prejudice. Its object may be any of count- 
less numbers of persons who are considered “dif- 
ferent.” Try to help the members of your class 
open their minds and see what seeds are there. 
Seeds so early uprooted will never bring the ter- 
ror of such a harvest. 

Follow Chrisman’s discussion of prejudice in the 
areas of religion, race relations, and others. One 
of the best approaches you could make would be 
to have a committee prepare beforehand a list of 
the most dominant prejudices prevalent in the 
minds of the people of your community. Deal with 
them first as a scientist—carefully analyze them, 
assort them, and label them. Next, deal with them 
as a psychologist—observe and show the relation 
of these prejudices to the conduct of individuals. 
Finally, deal with them as a physician would a 
cancer. But you can’t cut them out, you say. True, 
so let the Great Physician show you the way. It 
is the way of love, sacrificial, redemptive love. 


For Use With Wesley Quarterly 


I. Understanding man-made barriers 
A. Vogues, traditions, customs 
B. The role of prejudice 

II. Jesus’ attitude toward such barriers 
A. The journey through Samaria 

B. Request for water 
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Navajo shepherd boy with his pet goat in Canyon De 
Chelly, Arizona. 


C. The redemptive experience 
III. Barriers with which we must deal 
A. Educational differences 
B. Economic tensions 
C. Denominational lines 
D. National and international prejudices 
E. Racial barriers 


A careful student of history will quickly note 
how prejudices change from period to period and 
often conform to the social, political, economic, or 
religious tensions of the day. Because of the prej- 
udice in the Puritan period of our history, nine- 
teen persons in Salem, Massachusetts, were put 
to death on the flimsy testimony, “She is a witch.” 
Other periods had the Ku Klux Klan, the anti- 
Catholic crusade, the ignominious removal of our 
Japanese population on the West Coast during 
the early days of World War II, and others. 

Today, prejudice has caused governmental 
leaders to attack the highest leaders of the Prot- 
estant church with the charge of Communist. Only 
the brilliance and courageous spirit of Bishop G. 
Bromley Oxnam saved the unwarranted charge 
of Communists among the clergy from gding un- 
answered. 

Can you analyze the changes prejudices take 
in their expression? What do you consider to be 
the basic cause of prejudice? If prejudices 
change, is it enough to wait until they wear them- 
selves out, or must we seek to overcome them? 
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Our strongest reason for attacking prejudice 
and seeking to overcome it is found in the example 
and the teaching of the Master. Seemingly he 
never even considered the fact that he was break- 
ing across man-made barriers when he had his 
conversation with the woman at the well. Notice, 
however, that his disciples “marveled” that he 
talked with this woman. The Scripture adds that 
they did not ask, “Why are you talking with her?” 
Where prejudice abounds, reason has little or no 
meaning. Human need was forgotten. The re- 
demptive power of the Christ was not thought of 
as applying to this situation. 

Isn’t it true today? Are you drawn to or turned 
from those against whom you are prejudiced? 
Do not the barriers become stronger as the rela- 
tionships become weaker? What is the only hope 
for a solution to such tremendous problems? 

Jesus escaped the restrictive power of prejudice 
because of his God-given, self-sacrificing desire to 
serve his fellow man. This could only be born out 
of a redemptive love. Love is the key. Taking this 
key for our lives, let us then look at the problems 
which Slutz raises as areas where the man-made 
barriers exist. Carefully face each one with the 
questions: What is the basic problem? What is 
its cause? What would happen were the key of 
Christian love applied? How can it be best applied 
in this particular situation? 

This lesson might close with a period of silent 
prayer while each member prays, “Lord, am I 
willing to let Christ dominate my every thought 
and action when I am confronted with my prej- 
udices? Grant, O God, that consecration now.” 


These four Navajo children are only part of the large 
family living in this hogan—traditional one-room home 
of logs and dirt. Such unsanitary conditions result in a 
death rate of half the children under six and a tuber- 
culosis rate of 45 per cent. Are man-made barriers re- 
sponsible for this distressing situation? 


Navajo Service Photo fram the Save the C 
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FROM LITERATURE AND LIFE 





These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


The preacher said to the man in his study, 
“Rabbi, what brings you here today? What’s on 
your mind?” 

With that the old scholar dug deep into an in- 
side pocket and produced a letter addressed in 
a handwriting which immediately suggested its 
European origin. “It’s from my sister, in Vienna,” 
he said. “She’s starving to death. Two of: her 
children have already died. And there is no possi- 
ble way I can help her.” 

Then going deep into his pocket again he 
produced another letter, similarly addressed. “It’s 
from my brother,” he said. “He tells me that the 
last penny he had on earth was spent to buy this 
stamp. They have no food. Perhaps by this time he 
and his three sons are dead, his wife having died 
three weeks ago.” 

There was a moment of terrible silence and 
then the preacher said, “But, Rabbi, why did you 
come to me and why have you shown these letters 
to me?” 

“Because,” the rabbi answered in a low tone of 
voice, “I have to preach to my people tonight, and 
everyone of my men will doubtless be carrying in 
their pockets letters just like this, and they will 
be expecting me to say something to them which 
will enable them to believe again. You see, I 
came to you, a Christian minister, hoping I could 
hear you say that you did not believe God has 
forgotten Israel. If I can tell my men tonight that 
I have heard a Christian preacher pray for Israel, 
and for us, it will put heart back into all of us.” 

An hour later when the great-hearted old rabbi 
left that pastor’s study his step was firm, his eye 
was clear, and there was an expression of calm on 
his face. 

On Sunday morning, fifteen minutes before the 
preacher went into his pulpit, the phone rang and 
when he took down the receiver he heard the 
voice of the old rabbi at the other end of the line. 

“Doctor,” he said “on the Sabbath evening 
when I preached to my people I told them that I 
had heard you pray for Israel, and for them. And 
they were profoundly moved. With all their 
hearts they are grateful, and they have asked me 
to call you and tell you that this morning, at the 
very hour that you go into your pulpit to preach, 
from three hundred fifty Jewish homes in this city 
prayers will go up to the God of Israel in behalf 
of you and your people.” 

Three weeks later nearly two hundred Jews 
presented themselves as guests in the Sunday 
morning worship services of the Christian church. 
Again and again thereafter the old rabbi sat in the 
services as a worshiper. At Christmastime the 
Christian church received from the synagogue 
fifty magnificent Christmas baskets “to be dis- 
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tributed to any needy and poor there may be in 
your membership.” 

And there was in that same city a pastor who 
preached to his people concerning the Jews, that 
they were of the “synagogue of Satan,” and that 
they were leagued in a world-wide conspiracy to 
seize power and rule the earth. 

Now which one of these, I pray you, was the 
evangelist among the Jews who might hope to 
win them to a faith in the Lord Jesus Christ? 


And someone, answering, says, “He that prayed 
for Israel,” and the Lord says, “Go thou and do 
likewise.” 

Love and good will have a way of getting 
through or across barriers of which hate and 
malice know nothing. The church with most of 
the spirit of Christ is more nearly “orthodox” than 
that one which holds to the strictest theology 
concerning him, but displays no likeness to him. 

—R.L.S. 


January 31: How Can We Help the Sick? 


TEACHING PLAN 





Scripture: John 5: 2-18. 


Calls for help are all about us. This experience 
interrupted my preparation of this material. A 
shrieking, frenzied voice broke the early night 
stillness, crying, “Help! Help!” Through the rain 
I dashed to find a man and woman struggling 
fiercely in a darkened street. Commands to cease 
brought the frantic cry, “Help me, he’s going to 
kill me,” from the woman, and the breathy ex- 
planation, “She’s my wife, preacher, I’m taking 
her home,” from the man. Home the three of us 
went together. 

The story that was told was much the same 
whether it happened in Knoxville, New York, or 
Los Angeles. The man had tried many times to 
kill his wife, he readily admitted, while they both 
struggled in drunken rage. They had buried her 
mother that day. The husband had decided to 
forget it all by beginning with beer. The wife, 
knowing the cycle of beer, liquor, argument, and 
fight, ran wildly out into the night. The seven- 
year-old son sat sobbing on the sofa, watching 
with horror-filled eyes. He heard the cry, “Help! 
Help!” It was his cry, too. 

Help came. For Christ came into the picture 
with the preacher. They are still sick, very sick, 
and will need much help. Hours and hours will 
be required to heed that call for help. Heed it 
we must. 

Were our ears sensitive enough we could hear 
that same cry throughout the land. We would hear 
it from those whose marriages are going on the 
rocks, their homes being destroyed, their children 
being made virtual orphans. We would hear it 
from those who have lost their jobs, their fortunes, 
their friends—in a bottle. We would hear it from 
thousands who have just been pulled out of 
wrecked automobiles and are on their way to the 
hospital—or the morgue, victims of “a couple of 
beers.” The cry is always the same, “Help! Help!” 

Formulate your purpose as you read over all 
the materials available for this lesson. What do 
you really want to accomplish in the teaching of 
this lesson? Will you dare teach with such con- 


viction that you shall win a decision? Heat is no 
substitute for light when trying to teach with 
conviction. So study hard. A suggested purpose is 
to awaken members of the class to the need of 
drinkers for help, and to enable them to under- 
take that help at the most strategic point. 


For Use With Adult Student 


I. Jesus facing need 
A. The sick sinner’s need 
B. The absence of help 
C. Healing and forgiveness 
II. Drinking: a sign of sickness 
A. Sickness in society 
B. Sickness of the individual 
C. Possibilities for recovery 
III. Our ways of helping them 
A. Abstaining from indulgence 
B. Offering aid 
C. Working for reform 


Is society sick when we kill thirty-seven thou- 
sand persons a year in motor vehicle accidents? 
The National Safety Council has long estimated 
that one out of four auto deaths is due to drinking. 
Of the 1,300,000 persons injured in motor vehicle 
accidents, 110,000 were permanently crippled or 
maimed, according to the 1951 estimate of the 
National Safety Council. Isn’t society sick when 
a man like Judge Stanley N. Barnes of Los 
Angeles Criminal Court is forced to report, “In 
eighty per cent of the cases coming through my 
court, liquor is involved in the crime. In nine cases 
out of ten, alcohol is the reason for a person’s get- 
ting into trouble the second time.” 

Do you consider ours a healthy, normal society 
when the teen-agers are turning to the taverns in 
increasing numbers? Here’s one for the record: 
Sorority pledges, in a party uncovered by Norma 
Lee Browning who was reporting on drinking 
among teen-agers, for Chicago Tribune, were re- 
quired to finish their drink “all in one breath” 
while the sisters sang: ‘“Here’s to Janie, she’s true 
blue, She’s a drunkard through and through. .. .” 
Do you regard our condition as healthy when we 
spend between eight and nine billion dollars a 
year for alcoholic beverages and give only one and 
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a half billion for all church and charitable causes? 
Another question which we ought to ask is, “How 
sick can one get and live?” 

Every. person who is going to make the decision 
to abstain from the use of these beverages must 
have a reason. It will help if you can agsist the 
members of your class m formulating good rea- 
sons for their decision for abstinence. Ansley C. 
Moore, Pittsburgh Presbyterian minister, sums up 
his reasons like this: (1) drinking is antisocial; 
(2) drinking is self-indulgence; (3) drinking is a 
waste of money in the light of the world’s need 
of food, education, health facilities, and spiritual 
guidance; (4) drinking is naive—despite the ad- 
vertising of “men of distinction,” liquor adver- 
tisements have increased intemperance, vice, 
crime, accidents, and moral degradation. 

Harold Bosley, minister of First Methodist 
Church, Evanston, Illinois, in his sermon “Is 
Drinking a Religious Problem?” gives these suc- 
cinct statements why the Christian should abstain: 
(1) drinking removes or releases inhibitions; (2) 
drinking impairs reason, will, self-control, judg- 
ment, physical skill, and endurance; (3) drinking 
is used primarily for its psychological effect as a 
means of escape from unpleasant reality. These 
should easily stimulate the thinking of the class 
as they formulate their own reasons. Let them 
share their reasons. 

A very fine way in which to deal with the prob- 
lem of aiding the drinker is to let a member of 
Alcoholics Anonymous be present and share with 
your group a brief description of their work and 
its results. Before you close the lesson, pause and 
let the voices crying “Help, help,” be heard again 
in a period of quiet prayer. Then let each pray 
with you that even as Jesus met the need of the 
sick man at the pool, so may they meet the needs 
of the sick of today. 


For Use With Wesley Quarterly 


I. Jesus and the man in need 

II. Discovering the reasons for drinking 
A. Examples of parents and others 
B. Social pressure 
C. Deep frustrations 
D. A drink takes a drink 

III. Overcoming the problem 
A. Educational methods 
B. The need for personal commitment 
C. An aroused public conscience 
D. Legal and preventive measures 


If you plan your lesson far enough in advance, 
a good method to introduce the second point in 
the outline would be to conduct a personal survey 
among people you know who drink. Ask them to 
state as frankly as they can why they drink, and 
why they first began drinking. Catalogue the an- 
swers that you receive. Present these along with 
the ones listed above for class discussion. If you 
have enough answers given, you might determine 
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the order of their importance. Then ask the ques- 
tion, How can we best deal with this problem? 

Many of our problem drinkers today learned 
the practice in their homes. Juvenile drinkers 
readily admit it when questioned. Listen to a 
mother’s comment, “Susie had a party last night, 
about thirty kids. We chased them out about 5:30 
this morning—we ran out of beer.” Then she 
added quickly, “Oh, I think it’s much better for 
the youngsters to drink at home; don’t you?” 
What is the hope of correcting such conditions as 
these? How can it best be done? 

Slutz’s resort to ginger ale when confronted 
with the multitude of social occasions in which 
cocktails are used should be discussed to show 
the prevalence of the social custom. The custom 
is growing. So are the outlets serving liquor. Wash- 
ington, D. C., has approximately 1,800 legal liquor 
dispensaries. Encouragement is offered at the 
point of the example of our President. He has 
publicly ordered no drinks served at several func- 
tions of state. It is a heartening sign. 

When “the drink takes a drink” and then “the 
drink takes the man,” there is great need for ex- 
pert help. This help is being made available 
through the church today more than ever before. 
Ministers are more skilled in handling the prob- 
lem. Members of Alcoholics Anonymous are al- 
ways ready and most willing to help reclaim these 
“down-and-outers.” Get a copy of their Twelve 
Steps and read them to your class. Religion plays 
a most important role. Notice that Alcoholics 
Anonymous in no way seeks to supplant the role 
of the church, rather it encourages the work of 
the church in the life of the member. Have you 
heard members of the AA as they have shared 
their experiences? Where is the point at which 
the Christian can most ably help them? 

The educational method of dealing with the 
liquor problem is of the greatest importance. Ex- 
cellent literature has been developed which pre- 
sents a scientific study of the role of alcohol. Did 
you know that the brewers and distillers are 
now trying to bar the use of such “biased”’ litera- 
ture from all schools? Further, they would cur- 
tail all abstinence lecturers from speaking in 
schools. 

Public education on the subject of the effect of 
America’s drinking problem is being presented 
in a stronger way than ever by many great news- 
papers and magazines. Let the class discuss how 
they can add their influence to this campaign. 
Discuss also the use of radio and TV for the pur- 
pose of putting out liquor propaganda. Congres- 
sional legislation. to bar such practice is pending. 
Your voice would be heard if you spoke to your 
representatives. 

The opportunity to bring the matter to a climax 
is afforded in the use of Methodism’s pledge card. 
When presented in the proper way, this can easily 
serve as the means of giving your class members 
an opportunity to “act” upon what they have de- 
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termined in their hearts to do for this cause. Ask 
your pastor to let you have cards for your class, 
if they are not presented regularly each year on 
a designated: Sunday in the church. 

Close with the prayer that God may help mem- 
bers make such decisions as will reflect his glory 
and to enable the Kingdom to come more quickly 
in the hearts of men. 


FROM LITERATURE AND LIFE 





These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


He was an important American businessman 
traveling in a foreign land where the drinking 
water was polluted. He was ignorant of the danger 
that lurked in a glass of water drawn from the 
faucet in his bathroom at the hotel, and within 
a few days the doctor who stood beside his bed at 
the hospital said, “Well, I think we have the fever 
under control. But you must be very careful and 
never drink another drop of unboiled water.” 

That warning was sufficient in the case of the 
water, but the same businessman who had been 
under the necessity of discharging a number of 
valuable employees because of chronic alcoholism 
drank freely of the liquors served in that same 
foreign land and found himself on the road down 
into alcoholism. He was warned in both cases, 
but in one case he contracted the disease because 
he exposed himself, and in the other case he re- 
covered from the disease and saved himself be- 
cause he abstained. 

The personnel department of a great industry 
put ten young men—all honor students from their 
universities—through a series of aptitude tests to 
determine, so far as possible, which departments 
of the business they might fit into best. Five years 
afterward it was discovered that at least eight out 
of the ten had been correctly estimated and 
properly placed. 

But no psychologist, psychiatrist, personnel 
manager, or any other person can subject ten 
young people to any known scientific test and 
predict which one of them is to become the 
chronic, helpless alcoholic if he begins drinking. 

There is something very strange about alcohol- 
ism. It strikes down the most brilliant and the 
most promising with the same terrible finality that 
it lays low the stupid and the unpromising. In- 
tellectual ability, mental brilliance, and vigor of 
personality seem to have no value as insulation 
against alcoholism if the individual starts to drink. 
The valedictorian runs the same risk as does the 
class fool. 

Walter Reed, and those associated with him, 
deliberately exposed themselves to the terrible 
yellow fever germ, hoping that by serving as 
clinical material they might help wipe out the 
plague and save the lives of millions who would 
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otherwise be doomed. There was something very 
noble in the way they permitted themselves to be 
infected with the dread disease. They were doing 
it for a great and humane purpose. But the alco- 
holic serves no such purpose, and his end is al- 
ways disgraceful. But he too has infected himself. 
He has done it deliberately, hoping to beat the 
game no one has ever beaten, and running a 
calculated risk for no more worthy purpose than 
that of being a “good sport.”—R.L.S. 


+ 7 7 


TWO HUNDRED years ago, scoffing Voltaire, prob- 
ably the most famous man of his time, prophesied 
that all would soon be over with the Bible. The 
house in which this boast was made it today one 
of the offices of a great Bible society —From Our 
Faith, by Emil Brunner; Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1950. 
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UNIT Uf: 


The Bible in the Middle Ages 


Historical Background by FREDERICK A. NORWOOD 
Aids to Teaching by JAMES E. WARD 


The student’s material for this course is pub- 
lished in the current issue of Adult Student. 

The article, “Franciscans and Dominicans,” by 
Edwin Lewis, on page 10, provides additional 
background for the lessons for January 10 and 17. 


The author of the “Historical Background” 
articles is associate professor of church history, 
Garrett Biblical Institute. Dr. Ward, writer of 
“Aids to Teaching,” is professor of economics, 
George Peabody College for Teachers. 


January 3: Gregory I 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 





As the teacher approaches this unit on the Bible 
in the Middle Ages, he must keep in mind the 
proper proportions of time: roughly one thousand 
years between the conversion of Clovis, King of 
the Franks, in 496, and the posting of the Ninety- 
five Theses by Martin Luther in 1517. Historians 
used to call this long period the Dark Ages, imply- 
ing that little of importance happened. That 
opinion, growing partly out of ignorance and 
partly out of cultural prejudice, has been definite- 
ly abandoned, because from this welter of cen- 
turies came some of the basic institutions that 
mark Western civilization. Kenneth S. Latourette 
has called it “a thousand years of uncertainty,” 
during which repeatedly the survival of Christian- 
ity as an organized religion appeared to hang in 
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the balance, as wave upon wave of barbarian 
forces poured over Europe. One such wave—not 
the first nor yet the last—was gathering as Greg- 
ory the Great ascended the papal throne in the 
year 590. 

That new threat was probably the most terrify- 
ing thought in the minds of Gregory’s contempo- 
raries; for the Lombards, part pagam and part 
heretically Arian, had descended on Italy and 
were threatening Rome itself. As the Pope ex- 
pressed it in one of his sermons: 

“What is it that can at this time delight us in 
this world? Everywhere we see tribulation, every- 
where we hear lamentation. The cities are de- 
stroyed, the castles torn down, the fields laid 
waste, the land made desolate. . . . The scourge of 
celestial justice does not cease because no re- 
pentance takes place under the scourge. We see 
how some are carried into captivity, others muti- 
lated, others slain. What is it, brethren, that can 
make us contented with this life? If we love such 
a world, we love not our joys, but our wounds. 
We see what has become of her who was once the 
mistress of the world.” 

One must keep in mind this note of desperation 
and atmosphere of fear, as judgment is passed on 
the man, his work, and especially his treatment 
of Scripture. The material in Adult Student gives 
further information on the many problems be- 
setting the Pope. In hundreds of letters that have 
survived the centuries, he is seen attending to 
countless details of administration of the patri- 
mony of St. Peter—the papal estates scattered 
widely in Italy and elsewhere—and at the same 
time writing to the Emperor, Maurice, claiming 
“it is plain that to Peter, as the prince of all the 
Apostles, was committed by our Lord the care of 
the whole Church.” 

In small and in great, Gregory assiduously 
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served the people, protected the church, strength- 
ened the papacy, improved his own position. One 
wonders how such things could have arisen in 
the fold that was supposedly guided by the testi- 
mony of Scriptures like those cited for the lesson 
of this week, 1 Timothy 3 and Matthew 20. 


RELATION TO BIBLICAL STUDY 


As we turn to the contributions Pope Gregory 
made to the study of the Bible and the influence 
it had on him, we should review the position of 
the Scriptures at the beginning of the medieval 
era. By this time the canon of both Old and New 
Testaments had been fixed by the authority and 
tradition of the church, and indeed the principle 
had already been established that Holy Writ 
should be interpreted only in accordance with 
that tradition. If it were “sufficient for every- 
thing,” yet it could be misinterpreted and thus 
misled the uninformed, unless all were under the 
guidance of the church. The Latin Vulgate of 
Jerome was used in the services and in monas- 
teries. One notes especially the influence of the 
Bible in the formulation of the Rule of Saint 
Benedict, which Gregory supported so enthusias- 
tically. 

Commentators were no longer so free in their 
allegorizing of Scripture that they were led down 
the dangerous paths Origen and others had fol- 
lowed, flirting with heresy. And yet they had not 
come to the slavish dependence on the Fathers, 
characteristic of scholars later on. Gregory still 
had room for a rather uninhibited interpretation 
of Job and other books, quite unconcerned about 
any limits of meaning imposed by the wording of 
the passages. 

Gregory approached the Bible not as a book to 
be studied and understood but as a source of edi- 
fication for all kinds and conditions of men, with 
various levels of meaning suitable for different 
situations and intellects. Biblical study was simply 
and purely a part of the preparation for preach- 
ing. As he put it in the preface to his commentary 
on Job: 


“First we lay the historical foundations; next 
by pursuing the typical sense we erect a fabric 
of the mind to be a stronghold of faith; and more- 
over as the last step, by the grace of moral in- 
struction, we, as it were, clothe the edifice with 
an overcast of coloring.” 


He referred here to the three—or sometimes 
four—levels of interpretation already becoming 
standard, the literal, allegorical, mystical, and 
figurative. Taking advantage of the opportunities 
afforded by all these methods, one could find in 
almost any passage a basis for some doctrine or 
for refutation of some heresy. 

If the passage in Job 28:19, “the topaz of Ethi- 
opia cannot compare with it [wisdom],” seems to 
have little significance, one is informed that a 


deeper meaning is “the virtues of the Gentiles 
shall not be equal to the holiness of the Son of 
God.” By such devices Gregory was enabled, in 
the Moralia, to explain from the Book of Job the 
Catholic doctrine of the Incarnation, warn of the 
dangers of antitrinitarianism, in fact to turn the 
book into an exposition of Christianity. As we 
learn from the lesson in Adult Student, this 
method can lead to some rather excruciating alle- 
gories. Job’s seven sons are made to typify the 
twelve Apostles, because seven is the perfect 
number, obtained by adding three and four, which 
multiplied give twelve! 

This emphasis on deeper meanings actually 
forced certain changes in the text of the Vulgate 
to conform more easily with the interpretation 
that was desired. It is clear that one could read 
into Scripture anything he wanted to find there. 
Gregory improved upon this method by the use 
of “testimonies,” a system whereby the spiritual 
interpretation of one passage suggested another 
text containing the same word or phrase, which in 
turn was given its own allegorical meaning, and 
so on to infinite digression. Perhaps Gregory 
should have read more seriously the lesson of 
First Corinthians 14. By these means, however, 
the pope was enabled to transform a beautiful 
moral poem of the Old Testament (Job) into what 
amounted to a Christian theological presentation. 
The work became a standard authority during 
the Middle Ages, and perhaps no other book was 
more highly prized and more diligently studied. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE MEDIEVAL OuTLOOK 


The tradition so powerfully strengthened by 
Pope Gregory was further buttressed as the Mid- 
dle Ages evolved. The Bible should be interpreted 
in its various senses in accordance with the 
authority of the Fathers, among whom Gregory 
was now numbered. In England a flourishing 
literature in both Latin and Anglo-Saxon centered 
on religion and scriptural studies. Of the writers, 
the Venerable Bede was the most famous, as the 
author of the ecclesiastical history of England, 
one of our prime sources for historical study. He 
stood in the line of those who obediently recorded 
the patristic tradition on interpretation of the 
Bible, writing commentaries on Samuel and Prov- 
erbs. His position is well expressed in the fol- 
lowing passage from his work on Samuel: 


“If we seek to follow the letter of Scripture 
only, in the Jewish way, what shall we find to 
correct our sins, to console or instruct us, when 
we open the book of the blessed Samuel and read 
that Eleana had two wives, we especially, who 
are celibate ecclesiastics, if we do not know how 
to draw out the allegorical meaning of sayings 
like these, which revives us inwardly, correcting, 
teaching, consoling?” 


And where did he find those most useful teach- 
ings? In the interpretations given long before by 
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Gasenela Conan conn se Lions 
This old etching shows Charlemagne (742-814) inspect- 
ing plans for the Cathedral of Aachen (Aix-le-Chapelle). 
Charlemagne promoted the spread of Christianity 
throughout western Europe. ; 








Ambrose, Jerome, Augustine, Gregory, rounded 
out with his own ideas. 

By the eleventh century a somewhat different 
emphasis may be discerned in the new cathedral 
schools established in episcopal centers in west- 
ern Europe. Theological speculation commanded 
the center of attention, and biblical study re- 
ceived little regard. One might say that, while 
with Gregory theology had been the handmaid of 
exegesis, now biblical study had become the hand- 
maid of theology. 

But a very special trend appeared with the 
group of scholars known as the Victorines, Hugh, 
Richard, and Andrew. In these we notice a grow- 
ing influence of Jewish scholarship in the study 
of the Bible. It had two important effects: first, a 
new knowledge achieved through closer familiar- 
ity with the Hebrew sources of the Old Testament; 
second, a greater appreciation of the literal mean- 
ing as against the fancy interpretations so popular 
from the time of Gregory. Hugh presumed to 
criticize Gregory for his neglect of the historical 
meaning, and Richard wrote: 


“Lo! Blessed Gregory expounds the wonderful 
vision of celestial creatures, seen by the prophet 
Ezekiel, according to the mystical sense. But what 
it means literally he does not say. Of the second 
vision he says that it cannot mean anything ac- 
cording to the letter. This is true, but only ac- 
cording to the way he takes it here. If- we decide 
to consider the same passage in a different way, 
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perhaps we may be able to extract some suitable 
literal meaning.” 


One can see the influence of Gregory down 
into the thirteenth century, in the writings of the 
eminent Thomas Aquinas, whom we shall meet 
in a later lesson. He saw both the strength and 
weakness of the pope, as this possibly tongue-in- 
cheek judgment will indicate: In his work on Job 
he remarked that he would “expound this book 
compendiously according to the literal sense; for 
blessed Pope Gregory has opened its mysteries 
to us so subtly and discreetly, that it seems 
nothing more need be added.” Down the long view 
of the centuries Gregory stands out as one who, 
not so much from his own brilliance and original- 
ity as from his ability to correlate and bring to- 
gether the strands of a new age of history, per- 
sonifies the medieval world in all its aspects, and 
especially in its attitude toward the Bible. 


AIDS TO TEACHING 





When we are tempted to become alarmed and 
discouraged concerning the conditions of this age, 
it would be a wholesome experience to read again 
certain sections of the Bible to see what message 
they had for a previous period as well as the 
power they have for us today. 

The torch of faith has always been carried high 
by greater or lesser numbers at all times and in 
the face of he most brutal of persecutions or the 
most favorable of circumstances. When the flame 
of our faith burns low and we are tempted to 
doubt whether the church can survive in a hostile 
world, it will put new courage into our hearts and 
new fire into our enthusiasm to read again the 
message of the Bible for our time. 

The Bible is timeless in its story. Each suc- 
ceeding generation can find the message it needs 
for its day within the pages of this book. There 
were certain elements prevalent at the times the 
several books of the Bible were recorded which 
we would not want to reproduce in this century. 
These were the temporary features which would 
be of no value to us in this day—indeed, they 
might prove a hindrance. There are truths found 
therein, however, which are of permanent worth, 
and these truths have been sought and found 
satisfying over and over in the course of history. 

Today we embark upon a course of study which 
will continue for eight sessions. We are to ex- 
amine the Bible in the Middle Ages. What part 
did it play in the life of the people of that period? 
What influence did the times have upon the Bible? 
Someone might say that in many respects we 
are to study the history of the church during the 
Middle Ages. To a certain extent, this is correct, 
but the emphasis is not upon church history as 
such, but upon the experience of the reality of 
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God expressing himself in the lives of the people 
of those times. 

You may choose to open today’s session with 
the following thoughts: “Are you interested in 
history? Why is it of value? Surely we cannot 
fully appreciate where we are and chart our 
course for the future unless we have some un- 
derstanding of where we have been. The study of 
history appeals to some and to others it does not. 
However, even to those who like history, the 
Middle Ages is probably the period least liked 
and understood. This is true for many reasons, 
but the most important is a lack of information 
about the period. An appreciation of this period 
is absolutely necessary if we would understand 
the church of our day. 

“The role of the church in that time was sig- 
nificant and its influence was such as to make it 
a dominant factor in the contemporary culture. 
The message of the Bible influenced the culture 
of which it was a part and, in turn, was affected 
by it. Our quest for the next eight weeks is to 
study this interrelationship. How was the Bible 
used by the Christians in the Middle Ages and 
what effect did this development have upon 
Christianity?” 


Tue “AGE OF FAITH” 


A French doctor is said to have a theory on 
what he calls “germs of health.” He says that just 
as diseased people can infect others with certain 
poisons, so well people are unconscious carriers 
of germs of well-being and vitality. This is a great 
idea for the Christian. We know that men are 
helped in the Christian way of life more by fel- 
lowship with someone who lives his faith than by 
all the arguments of theology. The culture of a 
period of history is molded pretty largely by the 
lives of those who live during that time. During 
the Middle Ages, the Christians did not walk an 
easy road, but as they walked together, they be- 
came bearers of the gospel of goodness and peace. 

A. Why do we divide the history of the Chris- 
tian church in the same periods as secular his- 
tory (Walzer in Adult Student) ? What part does 
the reign of Gregory the Great play in this divi- 
sion, according to some historians? What period 
of time, roughly speaking, is to be covered in this 
unit on the Bible in the Middle Ages (see Adult 
Student)? Why not forget about this period so 
far as Christianity is concerned? Why is it called 
the Dark Ages (Norwood, “Historical Back- 
ground”) ? Why does Walzer state that this era is 
so important? 

B. Why do you think the historians called the 
Middle Ages the “age of faith”? Stress the point 
that never before nor since has the church ever 
been so dominant in the lives of men and nations 
as it was at the height of the Middle Ages. 

C. What threat did Christianity face at the 
time of Gregory I (Norwood, “Historical Back- 
ground”)? Who were the Lombards? Why is 
















































Gregory I known in history as Gregory the Great? 
Other men have had this title added to their 
names. All had some reason for its being there. 
What did Gregory do to deserve the title? Nor- 
wood points out that Gregory “assiduously served 
the people, protected the church, strengthened the 
papacy, improved his own position.” 

D. Have some class member prepared to give 
the gist of 1 Timothy 3: 1-7. Note the qualifications. 
Do you regard them as wisely given? Compare 
Titus 1: 5-9 with this passage from Timothy. Note 
the problem created in Matthew 20:20-28. The 
ambition of the people for first places was a re- 
curring problem in early Christianity. Is it any 
less so now? How does it rear its ugly head today? 
The lust for power still plagues the church from 
without and within. Study these passages care- 
fully. What two reasons does Jesus give for not 
granting places of honor (verses 22-23)? Might 
not he have implied a third? By their very re- 
quest, they had shown a spirit which would rule 
them out (verses 27-28). 


Co-ORDINATOR OF IDEAS 


Gregory came to the papacy at a time of crisis. 
Such times are a challenge and there is no reason 
why the crises cannot be met. This was a time of 
reaction against Christianity. For more than a 
hundred years prior to this time, the Roman 
Church did little to stem the tide. Gregory, upon 
his accession in A.p. 590, saw the crisis as a fork 
in the road and he noted that one could take the 
wrong turn. Every time there is change, there is 
crisis. A time of crisis may be a time of magnifi- 
cent opportunity. What did Gregory make of the 
crisis he faced? 

A. Have some class member review the back- 
ground of the life of Gregory. Note that he was 
active in politics. 

B. What peculiar traits did Gregory bring to the 
office of the papacy upon his election (Adult 
Student)? Note that in all his actions, Gregory 
did not “puff himself up,” but he did enchance the 
prestige of the papacy. How? Walzer (Adult Stu- 
dent) mentions a number of ways. Emphasize 
how each strengthened the position of the church 
at Rome. 

C. Gregory was a teacher of little originality, 
but he did popularize theology with remarkable 
success. This is an important contribution. He 
is the great interpreter of Augustine. What is the 
significance of Gregory’s work, Moralia (Adult 
Student)? In this writing, Gregory used the al- 
legorical method. What does this mean? Walzer 
points out a real danger of the allegorical inter- 
pretation of Scripture. This happens today. Peo- 
ple are often giving hidden meanings to a passage 
of Scripture and overlooking the simple truth 
it contains. Why was the Pastoral Rule written 
(Adult Student) ? With what does The Dialogues 
deal? What is the significance of this writing for 
present-day Christianity (Adult Student)? What 
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is the requirement for sainthood in the Roman 
Catholic Church? 

D. Walzer tells us that Gregory was “the first 
to define clearly and decisively the doctrine of 
purgatory.” How was it defined? Note that the 
idea is pre-Christian. Do Methodists believe in 
purgatory? Do Roman Catholics (Adult Stu- 
dent)? There is no scriptural basis for such an 
idea. Why have Protestants rejected the idea of 
praying for the dead? Why do Roman Catholics 
still practice it? Gregory had the original idea of 
transubstantiation. What is this? What view do 
Protestants hold about this? Why do Methodists 
not pray to Mary, the mother of Jesus, and to 
the saints? 

Call attention to the fact that all the above- 
mentioned ideas—purgatory, prayers for the dead, 
transubstantiation, intercession of Mary and the 
saints, emphasis on angels and demons—were not 
practiced in the early Christian church, but were 
brought into church practice by Gregory and he 
took them from the dominant pagan faiths of the 
Middle Ages. 

E. What reform did Gregory make in church 
music (Adult Student)? How is the Gregorian 


chant sung? The Gregorian music is the official 
church music of the Roman Catholic Church. You 
have heard it in the movies, on the radio, or on 
television. What contribution did Gregory make 
concerning the liturgy of the mass? How im- 
portant is this contribution to modern Chris- 
tianity? What other contributions did he make? 

F. Norwood states that Gregory “personifies 
the medieval world in all its aspects, and especial- 
ly in its attitude toward the Bible.” Much of the 
organization, many of the beliefs, and still more 
of the practices of the Roman Catholic Church 
today date back to him. From the theological 
point of view, Gregory’s emphasis that the “Bible 
can be interpreted only by the Church in the light 
of Church tradition” is still fundamental in the 
Roman Catholic Church. What is the Protestant 
viewpoint? 

The Bible is to be continuously studied in order 
that its truth may be known to men. No one man 
or group of persons can fathom its mysteries or 
fully unlock its treasures. Every Christian must 
become a seeker after the truth. For the pattern 
Gregory set up, the Bible plays a minor role. For 
the Protestant, the Bible plays a dominant part. 


January 10: The Franciscans and the Bible 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 








The first lesson of this unit showed how the 
Christians of the early Middle Ages came to use 
the Bible as a means of devotion, an aid to preach- 
ing, and a source book of theology. Those who 
followed in the tradition of Gregory as he trans- 
mitted the tradition of the leaders of the Early 
Church did not concern themselves too much 
about the literal—we would say the real—mean- 
ing of the books they studied. Without making a 
point of it in the previous lesson, however, several 
monastic leaders came into consideration. Gregory 
himself was of monastic background and enthusi- 
astically supported the establishment of Benedic- 
tine monasteries. One of the major aspects of 
Christian history in the medieval era was the rise 
of successive movements in which men and women 
sought to escape the bonds of a sinful world and 
devote themselves to a higher calling of devotion 
to God. 

There is no space to discuss the various orders 
that appeared, partly from the reform of Bene- 
dictine groups, partly from independent causes. 
All preserved the threefold ideal and vow of 
poverty, chastity, and obedience, although not the 
same weight was given to each. All required a 
higher standard of Christian discipline—resulting 
in a double standard—one for the common people 
which would suffice with the help of the sacra- 
ments and the intercession of the saints, another 
for those who accepted the counsels of perfection 
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and sought to achieve as nearly blameless a life 
as possible. 

Century by century the new movements found 
a place in the bosom of the church: Carthusians, 
grim and silent in their isolation from the cur- 
rents of life; Cistercians, devoted to the mystical 
vision of God and yet also devoted to the opening 
of the wilderness for farming and the profitable 
raising of sheep. 

All of these monastic orders, indeed, from the 
Benedictines on, looked to the Scriptures for 
guidance in the Christian life and for their devo- 
tions, prayers, and liturgy. One tenth-century re- 
former is said to have tried to improve the monks 
“by opening the fountain of the Scriptures to 
water their dry minds.” But they also tended to 
follow the traditions already established in al- 
legorizing and distorting the significance of what 
they read. It remained for yet another major wave 
of reform to bring the Bible into its own as a 
true and plain authority—that movement asso- 
ciated most frequently wtih the Franciscans and 
Dominicans. 


SAINT FRANCIS 


It was in the thirteenth century, sometimes 
called the High Middle Ages, primarily during the 
period of the powerful Pope Innocent III, that the 
chief orders of friars were founded. 

Of these the most fascinating and the most in- 
spiring for those of a Protestant faith was the 
order founded by Francis of Assisi, in Italy. His 
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story is told in brief form in the material in Adult 
Student. 

For our purpose the most interesting fact is the 
unremitting influence of the Bible on his life 
from beginning to end. He heard his first call to 
serve the Lord during the reading of the Gospels 
at mass in 1209 in the little church he made 
famous. And he continued through his life to de- 
light most in the reading of Scriptures in the 
liturgy of the Lord’s Supper. 

Central in determining his course was the provi- 
dential discovery of three passages in the New 
Testament in which Jesus had described the re- 
quirements of discipleship: Matthew 19:21; Luke 
9:1-6; Matthew 16:24-26. Read them. They be- 
came the first rule of the order soon to be estab- 
lished under the authority of the Pope. The more 
formal rule that took the place of this early 
scriptural one began and ended with the behest 
“to observe the Holy Gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ,” and throughout reflected both the lan- 
guage and the spirit of Matthew 10, one of the 
selections for study this week. 

Obviously Francis prized and used i Bible. 
How did he understand it? Lacking the linguistic 
tools and training of the scholar, he never doubted 
his own ability to understand and interpret what 
he read, secure in the faith that the Holy Spirit 
guided his thoughts. 

Unlike most of his monastic predecessors, Fran- 
cis took the text literally, assuming that the Scrip- 
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tures meant what they said. Yet he moved freely 
in the field of interpretation, after the behest 
that “the letter killeth, but the spirit quickeneth.” 
In all this no learning was necessary; in fact it 
could be dangerous. 

One gets the impression that Francis was against 
books, at least in some situations. Reading might 
get in the way of devotions. For this reason, and 
because no friar should possess anything, he op- 
posed the private use of books. As he said, “When 
you have a psalter, then you'll want a breviary, 
and when you have a breviary you'll sit in your 
chair like a great prelate and say to your brother, 
‘Fetch me my breviary.’” Reading the Bible 
should never interfere with prayer and medita- 
tion. Carried to an extreme, this line of thought 
could lead to a contrast between study of Scrip- 
ture and true mystic holiness. But Francis never 
went that far. 

More accurately it may be said that his suspi- 
cion of books arose, consciously or unconsciously, 
from opposition to the age-old habit of allegorizing 
everything until the true sense was well-nigh lost. 
It were better to possess a little simple under- 
standing of the Bible than to bury much knowl- 
edge under a mass of confusing allegory and 
strained scholarship. If any real doubt existed 
about the meaning of a passage, Francis had ut- 
most confidence in the sufficiency of the church to 
speak with authority. He never, with conscious 
intent, questioned the power of the church to 
guide the thinking and living of her children. The 
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whole colorful liturgy, especially the mass, simply 
reflected in more dramatic setting the wonder of 
the Bible. 

Like most readers of the Scriptures, Francis 
sought for some special teachings. In his case the 
chief point of interest was poverty. Everywhere, 
in Old and New Testaments, he found passages 
that reinforced his devotion to this special ideal. 
“Blessed are you poor, for yours is the kingdom 
of God” (Luke 6:20). “Therefore I tell you, do 
not be anxious about your life, .. .” (Matthew 
6:25). “Instead, seek his kingdom, .. .” (Luke 12: 
31). Of course the whole life of Jesus meant for 
Francis the perfect life of renunciation. 

Another lesson he learned was reverence for 
life and the world of nature. In all nature he found 
symbols of Jesus and the Bible story. Trees for 
him meant the cross. Every plant symbolized Him 
who was “the flower of the field.” He even refused 
to tread on worms, which stood as a symbol of 
Christian humility. 


AFTER FRANCIS 


Although the Order of Friars Minor revised 
and watered down the rigorous principles of their 
founder, his wonderful spirit continues to distin- 


guish Franciscan history to this day. Wherever 


forces inside or out corrupted the original fervor, 
a new movement, either peaceful or rebellious, 
arose among the friars to renew the first devo- 
tion to poverty. 

In general, the Franciscans entered more and 
more into the field of scholarship and education. 
They opened a college in Paris in 1230 and there- 
after are found frequently on university faculties 
and among biblical scholars. In this latter field 


Saint Francis retired to this old monastery for prayer 
and meditation. 








they emphasized the literal interpretation of the 
Scriptures, while not departing altogether from 
the traditional consideration of deeper meanings. 
Some of their “postills,” or continuous commen- 
taries, achieved wide circulation and respect. Not 
only at Paris, but at Oxford (already a famous 
university) Franciscans like Robert Grosseteste 
made a great name in biblical and theological 
study, with a moderate and rational interpretation. 

This medieval trend culminated in the work of 
one, Nicholas of Lyra, who died in 1340. A Fran- 
ciscan scholar and professor at the Sorbonne in 
Paris, he tied in the Jewish biblical scholarship 
referred to in the previous lesson, wrote a huge 
commentary entitled Postillae Perpetuae in Vetus 
et Novum Testamentum, which may be said to 
bring together a thousand years of scholarship. 

In summary, it may be said that Francis of 
Assisi brought Christians of the Middle Ages 
back to an appreciation of the Bible as it really 
was. He helped emancipate the Bible from its 
place as a mere starting point for the endless and 
confusing game of allegory and put it once more 
in the hearts of the people as a direct guide for 
Christian living. 


AIDS TO TEACHING 





Abraham Lincoln once made the statement, 
“This nation cannot long endure half slave and half 
free.” He was directing his thought to a specific 
situation, but he would have been equally correct 
had he generalized his idea. Whenever there arises 
an inconsistency between faith and practice, the 
institution will eventually be destroyed irrespec- 
tive of the loftiness of its ideals or the nobleness 
of its purpose. 

Today our attention is turned to a rebellion 
against the pattern of the church as set up by 
Gregory the Great, or which grew out of the 
pattern he was so influential in wedding to the 
church. The church, during the eighth through the 
thirteenth centuries, became increasingly more 
corrupt, but, at the same time, more widely obeyed. 
The need for reform was increasingly apparent, 
but those who sought reform from within the 
church by a return to old beliefs and ancient cus- 
toms were much more in favor than those who 
left the church and opposed her from the outside. 

Suppose you begin the class session with a ques- 
tion, what is reform? Give the class members time 
to bring out several different shades of meaning. 
Then follow with a question on how reform is 
brought about. Whose responsibility is it to carry 
it forward? What is the best way to bring it about? 
In today’s session we want to catch a glimpse of 
the work of reform and how it was brought about. 
Here we have rebellion, but it was not revolu- 
tion; rather, it was evolution. Certain practices of 
the church had become so worldly that it was 
necessary to change directions. In the life of 
Francis of Assisi and of the order established by 
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him, we shall see a return to the fundamentals 
of the Church—the teachings of Jesus Christ. 


A REVIVAL OF PREACHING 


The Franciscans were primarily preachers. 
They started, first, simply to preach to the lowly 
and poverty-stricken, but gradually their horizons 
widened and they preached repentance and the 
kingdom of God to all. To understand this order, 
we should know something of the man who 
founded it, Francis of Assisi. It was he who was 
its guiding light and most loyal worker for about 
the first ten years of its existence. He laid down 
its general policies and gave it stature until 
control was taken from him in 1219. For the re- 
maining seven years of his life, he saw the order 
oa change in a direction which was against his 
will. 

A. What type of revolt took place in the church 
of the Middle Ages? Walzer (in Adult Student) 
states that some call it “a reformation before the 
Reformation.” What forms did this revolt take? 
How do we react to abuses in society today? Some 
of us retire from the scene, saying “it is none of 
my business,” and let the abuse continue. Others 
seek to do something about it. Which is the better 
way to correct an abuse? What was the position 
of the Franciscans? What evidence do we have 
that the church had moved far afield from the 
basic teachings of Jesus (see Adult Student) ? 

B. Have one of the class tell something about 
the life of Francis of Assisi. What probably was 
the turning point in his life? Does God come close 
to us in sickness, sorrow, or grief? God is not 
responsible for the misfortunes of life which we 
encounter, but often we hear him more clearly 
at such times than at others. Perhaps this is the 
only time we stop long enough to hear the “still, 
small voice.” Note that Francis faced the same 
problem that many face today. He wanted power. 
He wanted to do things. How best can life be 
lived? Was Francis’ decision to serve his fellow 
men a sudden one? 

C. What vision did he have (Adult Student) ? 
Have a class member read aloud Matthew 10:7- 
15. What did this passage mean to Francis? Do 
you interpret this as applying to you? In what 
sense, if at all, does it apply? Did Francis use the 
excuse of not being prepared to do what he felt 
“called” to do? He gave up everything to do the 
will of God as he conceived it. He went about his 
tasks and gradually he found others who wanted 
to do the same that he dared to do. Francis soon 
found himself the head of a group, drawn by com- 
mon interests and concerns, who were literal fol- 
lowers of the Christ. 

D. How did the philosophy of Francis differ 
from the prevailing church philosophy of his day? 
The monastics were concerned with building the 
tower of the church, to make it great and more 
powerful. Francis was interested in the temple of 
the church, in making it serve the masses. With 


which are we concerned today? Why do we build 
fine church plants? What is our real purpose in 
building them? Are they monuments—something 
to be looked up to, admired in and for themselves? 
Are they towers? Or are we building functional 
temples? We should examine carefully our view- 
point in this regard. We Methodists need to spend 
more for others and less upon ourselves. 

E. Norwood (“Historical Background”) states 
that the Bible had an “unremitting influence” on 
the life of Francis of Assisi. What facts substanti- 
ate this assertion? Norwood mentions several, 
such as his call to serve the Lord, the passages 
which describe the requirements of discipleship, 
and his constant delight in reading the Scriptures. 
Walzer states that Francis sought literally to put 
into practice “the teachings of Jesus concerning 
loving one’s neighbor and one’s enemies.” Did this 
take courage? What did he have to sacrifice? How 
did he greet people? Would you agree with 
Francis in his contention that peace and poverty 
have a close relation? How did one attain peace 
in Francis’ way of thinking (Adult Student men- 
tions three steps) ? Examine each of these care- 
fully. Would meeting these requirements bring 
peace to anyone today? Why, or why not? 

F. Why is Francis called “the father of the 
democratic movement in the medieval church”? 
Note that Francis accomplished his reforms by 
remaining loyal to the church while criticizing 
some of its practices. 


MENDICANT FRIARS 


In the Middle Ages, when people spoke of “re- 
ligion,” they implied some sort of ascetic dis- 
cipline. The fundamental religious ground of the 
monastic life is the renunciation of earthly, ma- 
terial values for the sake of more intangible, 
spiritual goods. All ascetics took upon themselves 
vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience. All be- 
lieved in the “double standard” of Christian liv- 
ing. A lower standard was sufficient for the 
masses. However, for themselves—those who 
would live a blameless life—a very much more 
disciplined standard was necessary. The Francis- 
can Orders were the outgrowth of those like- 
minded persons who attached themselves to 
Francis early in his ministry. 

A. How did the Franciscans differ from most 
of the monastic orders up to that time (Adult 
Student)? This idea of living among men and 
serving them, as over against withdrawing from 
society, “became a basic principle of the move- 
ment.” Do Christians today face the temptation 
of withdrawing from the world? Would it not be 
easier to maintain the more perfect life if we dis- 
associated ourselves from much that goes on in 
life? Why cannot we live the life of the ascetic 
and be a true follower of Jesus? 

B. What pattern set by Paul did the Francis- 
cans follow? They became “mendicant friars.” 
This means they accepted gifts for the poor. What 
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was the theme of their preaching (Adult Stu- 
dent)? Why were they called the “joyous peni- 
tents”? Could Christians today use some of this 
optimism? In the darkness of any hour, only the 
Christian can sing praises. Have your class an- 
swer the question of why great religious awaken- 
ings are nearly always accompanied by a revival 
of singing. Can you account for the success of 
the Franciscans with the mass of people? They 
had the common touch, they became the servants 
of men, they humbled themselves, and they taught 
in a language the people understood. 

C. Did Francis of Assisi set out to form the 
Franciscan Order? What evidence is there that 
he did not? Why do you think he finally consented 
to organize the group? Note that he was careful 
to get the pope’s permission. What did he call the 
members of the order? Why did he choose this 
name (Adult Student)? It started off as a lay 
organization. Later three Franciscan orders were 


set up, one for the priests, one for the women, and 
one for the laymen. How did the lay order differ 
from the other two orders? Why did they become 
unpopular with the secular clergy? 

D. The missionary work of the Franciscans was 
noteworthy. Have some class member summarize 
this work for the group. What part did the order 
play in the Reformation (Adult Student)? Why 
did trouble break out in the order? Which group 
did Francis favor? After his death, the order be- 
came corrupt. Account for this. 

E. Would you say that the Franciscans were 
evangelical in their Christianity? They exist to- 
day. Although the order is different from its early 
form, the spirit of Francis of Assisi is still the 
dominant influence. 

In concluding the lesson, summarize the great 
contributions of Francis of Assisi to his day. The 
last paragraph of “Historical Background” would 
be a fitting climax to the session. 


January 17: The Dominicans and the Bible 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 








Another of the mendicant orders was the 
Dominican, founded about the same time as the 
Franciscan, in the early thirteenth century. As 
the lessons in Adult Student show, there were 
many similarities between the two orders, and 
also many points of contrast. 

For our purpose, the chief differences lie in the 
original motivation and in the attitude toward 
learning. The Franciscans rose as an attempt to 
follow literally the example of Jesus to “go, sell 
what you have and give to the poor,” and to de- 
vote life to the humble service of God and man. 
The Dominicans presented themselves as divinely- 
called defenders of the faith against heretics. In 
so far as they remained true to the spirit of their 
founder, the Franciscans put little emphasis on 
education and learning. By contrast, not only was 
Dominic well educated, but from the beginning 
he placed a high degree of importance on learning 
and study. 

One perceives that the whole movement of the 
mendicants, or friars, of all kinds, came from the 
crying need for reform and recapture of something 
of the original fervor of Christian devotion. In one, 
as in all, resided a desire to live a better life 
more in conformity with the ideal of the New 
Testament and to accept a special call, to under- 
stand the faith, and to go out to serve. In this 
sense the mendicant orders represent the medieval 
answer to the demand for renewal and reform 
within the Christian church. In this sense they 
were a reformation before the Reformation. In 
the process they exemplified something of the 
best and something of the worst in medieval Chris- 
tianity. 
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One of the most embarrassing features of the 
struggle of the church with heretics was that the 
heretics knew more of the Bible than many priests 
and monks. Theological education was anything 
but complete, and even those who were relatively 
well prepared for ordinary pastoral duties were 
poorly equipped to deal with fervid heretics. 
Since Dominic had seen not only the ravages of 
heresy in southern France but also the disastrous 
effects of the use of brute force in suppressing it, 
he determined to forge another weapon, to achieve 
peaceful conversion through informed argument 
and convincing preaching. The original watchword 
of Dominic was not poverty but knowledge. 

None the less we read of extreme and rigorous 
asceticism practiced by the founder and his fol- 
lowers. For lack of factual record, legend has em- 
broidered his early career with all sorts of self- 
denials. For example, he is said to have fallen out 
of bed many times as a baby because he even 
then preferred a hard board to a soft bed! He 
most certainly subjected himself in true monastic 
fashion to severe fasts, all-night vigils that left 
him unbalanced, violent scourgings that drew 
blood. These practices, however, were incidental 
to the main purpose of preaching and converting. 

After careful consideration, the papacy estab- 
lished the order and proceeded to favor it. In it 
the popes saw a means of extending the influence 
of Rome over the whole church, of breaking down 
the provincial resistance of the local prelates, of 
combating political enemies, of bringing the plain 
people closer to papal control. 

Dominicans were repeatedly used as agents in 
delicate negotiations with kings and princes. They 
were also used in preference to bishops for the 
announcement of papal commands throughout 
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Europe. They became, for their age, shock troops 
not only against heresy but also against secular 
threats to papal prestige and hierarchical opposi- 
tion to papal primacy. 

As a reward for this service the Dominicans 
received all sorts of privileges, including the right 
to absolve friars from any censures or excom- 
munications not imposed directly by the pope. 
Their position within the church was well-nigh 
unassailable. Even those few popes who opposed 
the order, as it turned out, did not live long and 
died violently. The superstitious medieval mind 
knew what to conclude from those events. 

The secular clergy (priests) and the older 
monastic orders did not look with favor on this 
privileged group. They were unhappy when Black 
Friars invaded local parishes to hear confessions 
and absolve—and to receive the gifts of the faith- 
ful. After a few years both Dominicans and Fran- 
ciscans were given complete freedom to ad- 
minister the sacrament of penance anywhere. This 
situation has been a source of friction within the 
Roman Catholic Church to this day. 


THE DoMINICANS AND LEARNING 


Before any Dominican could perform the duties 
expected of him in preaching and converting 
heretics, he required careful training. Hence the 
whole order was organized in such a way as to 
provide education for its members. The novice, 
who preferably already had some learning, began 
with a three-year arts course in one of the con- 
vents of the order. Then followed the study of 
natural philosophy, which meant Aristotle. After 
this came the chief emphasis for which the others 
were preparatory, the study of theology. There 
were also courses in biblical criticism and in- 
terpretation. Finally a few individuals, chosen for 
intellectual ability, continued their studies in a 
great university connected with the order. 

As a result, scholarship came to be a mark of 
the Dominican. From the beginning indeed it 
had received emphasis, as is clearly indicated in 
this motto from one of the members: “The bow 
is bent in study, and then in preaching the arrow 
is let fly.” Dominic sent the first group to Paris 
to study, preach, and found a convent—in that 
order. Soon they dominated some of the greatest 
institutions of learning in Europe, whether in 
England or on the Continent. Oxford, Bologna, 
Paris, the new university at Toulouse—all saw 
the black-robed friars bent over their books or 
devoted to their lectures. One historian has esti- 
mated that the total scholarly output of the 
Dominicans between 1220 and 1350 was equal to 
that of the whole church from the times of the 
Fathers to the beginning of the thirteenth century. 

A too-heavy emphasis generally breeds its own 
reaction. That is what occurred among the 
Dominicans in the matter of study. It appears that 
some of the brethren were spending their lives 
in the library instead of the pulpit. Whereas learn- 
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The artist portrays Dominic preaching and reasoning 
with his listeners. The symbol of the Dominicans, 
“Watchdogs of the Lord,” are shown protecting the 
Lamb and overcoming an evil beast. 


ing had been favored as a means of effective 
preaching and debate with heretics, for some it 
had become an end in itself. Some now remem- 
bered the warning of Bernard of Clairvaux: 
“Some wish to learn in order that they may know, 
and this is curiosity; some that they may be 
known, and this is vanity; some that they may be 
enriched, and this is covetousness.” 

Another danger was that students would be 
turned aside from theology to the arts. Hence 
some of the best minds of the order perceived 
that study carried its own perils and required 
control and proper motivation. 

In the field of Bible study the Dominicans made 
an important contribution. In the 1230’s they were 
responsible for a basic revision of the text of the 
Vulgate. It is interesting to note that this work 
was undertaken not in order that a correct text 
might be made available for study, but rather 
that the Scriptures might be rendered more useful 
to preaching. English Black Friars compiled the 
first useful concordance, and another wrote a huge 
seven-volume commentary. Although these ef- 
forts were noteworthy and in the main commend- 
able, in no case was any really basic change made 
in the approach to the Holy Scriptures, and in 
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no case was the tradition of the Fathers and the 
authority of the church altered. 


DoMINICANS AND THE INQUISITION 


Probably the most famous and lurid chapter in 
the history of the Order of Preachers is that re- 
lating their work with the medieval Inquisition, 
an institution thoroughly typical of the age and 
quite agreeable to the religious outlook of Domi- 
nic. Although he was not, as reputed in his church, 
the founder of the Inquisition, his friars early 
took a dominant place in its operations. Its justifi- 
cation came from the principle, almost universally 
accepted in the Middle Ages, that there is but 
one true faith, that faith is known and defined by 
the authority of the church through the power 
granted to the popes through Peter, and therefore 
all other faiths are false and heretical. If a mur- 
derer is detested and punished for killing the 
body, how much more heinous is he who kills the 
soul—the heretic! 

A profound responsibility, therefore, lay upon 
the church to maintain the true faith in pure 
orthodoxy and to combat and repress any and all 
attempts to change or reinterpret the authoritative 
teaching of the Fathers. 

The instrument devised to preserve this uni- 
formity of belief was the Inquisition, and the men 
most qualified to employ that instrument were 
the Dominicans, with their great learning, preach- 
ing ability, and hatred of heretics. Free from any 
ecclesiastical restrictions, unlimited in the exercise 
of their authority except by the direct action of 
the pope, the inquisitors struck terror into the 
hearts of laity and clergy, poor and rich, humble 
and mighty. 

Although it was not established all over Europe, 
it imposed a seal of silence upon most forms of 
independent thought and action in all matters re- 
lating to the church and its dogma. With its secret 
agents, anonymous accusations, guilt by associa- 
tion, impressive judicial machinery weighted 
against the defendant, imprisonment without 
charge, torture, confiscation of goods, and sentence 
of heavy penance, or even death, it sought to 
eliminate any variation from orthodox doctrine. 

The history of the Dominicans in the Middle 
Ages is in very large part the history of the 
Inquisition. It stands as one of the most vigorous 
attempts ever made to enforce uniformity of 
thought and belief. It failed. 


AIDS TO TEACHING 





Branch Rickey, a noted baseball figure, says 
a man ought to practice his religion the way he 
drives his car, without being too conscious of 
details. This is a good analogy. No one is a good 
driver unless he is able to meet the emergencies 
which come into his life as a driver, without much 
conscious thought. One does not have time for a 
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conference with himself about every step that 
comes up in the operation of an automobile. As 
he approaches a stop sign along the road, or the 
street, he does not have to say, “I must put on 
brakes, come to a complete stop, shift gears to 
first, and be ready to enter the road or street as 
soon as I see the way clear.” We never think 
about these things. We do them automatically, 
without much conscious thought at all. 

Our practice of our religion should be the same 
way. We should not have to say to ourselves, 
“Now is the time to put on my religion.” It should 
be an automatic reaction. We act in certain ways 
because we are Christian. Our actions are a part 
of our lives. We act in certain ways because we 
cannot help ourselves—because we are Christians 
we do these things. 

Interpretation of what is the Christian action 
or reaction has a great base of conduct with which 
nearly all would agree. However, there are cer- 
tain areas in which there is a considerable amount 
of disagreement and one person’s reactions would 
not be that of another. It is easy therefore to stand 
in judgment of another because he did not act 
as we would have acted. 

The history of the Christian church has been 
full of such disagreements. During the Middle 
Ages, the heretics were those in disagreement. 
They did not conform to the pattern and hence 
they were criticized and abused for their beliefs. 

Perhaps you would like to begin the lesson to- 
day with this statement: “Of all the peoples of 
any and all time, those who have less cause for 
violent disagreement are Christians. There are 
so many points on which we all agree, that it 
seems a pity that we emphasize our differences. 
However, that is exactly what we do. Almost with- 
out conscious thought, we continually parade 
these differences. Too often our objection to the 
difference becomes almost an obsession. Then we 
are likely to try to destroy that which is different 
in one way or another. Is this the way Christians 
should react to differences? Certainly not, but too 
many of us too often revert to this pattern. 

“During the Middle Ages, the same thing was 
true and all sorts of devious means were employed 
to get conformity and to eradicate differences. 
Such practices were certainly not Christian re- 
gardless of whether so-called Christians employed 
them. However, usually when such occurrences 
happen, there is at least one, or a group, who see 
that the opposition may have a point and seek to 
temper the viciousness of the attack by more in- 
direct persuasion and resort to violence only upon 
occasion. Upon such an idea the Dominicans were 
founded. Eventually, however, they became as a 
group the most vicious of oppressors.” 


TIMES OF UNREST 


Last week our study of the Franciscans showed 
us that they symbolized religion as it was ex- 
pressed in the deepest emotions, the heart. The 
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Dominicans laid greater emphasis upon the intel- 
lect in the service of religion. They were called 
“The Watchdogs of the Church” and they not 
only barked to keep the church alert, but also 
tried to devour those who did not conform to the 
pattern in which they believed. 

A. What name is given the Dominicans (Walzer 
in Adult Student)? What do they have in com- 
mon with the Franciscans? The lesson material 
lists several similarities. Out of what fact does 
the major difference grow? 

B. Walzer points out that to understand the 
Dominicans, it is necessary to understand the 
force in opposition to which the order was founded 
and grew strong. This force was heresy. What is 
heresy (look up in a dictionary)? How is the 
term interpreted by a specific religious group? 
What was the primary purpose of religion during 
the Middle Ages (Adult Student)? From the 
viewpoint of the church, what was the only way 
to bring this about? What did one have to do to 
insure himself a “passport to heaven”? The Roman 
Catholic Church still believes this with some 
modification. This is the reason they believe it is 
almost impossible for a non-Catholic to enter into 
the Holy City. Note, however, the rules as laid 
down are man-made and not God-given. They are 
only one group’s interpretations of the Christian 
faith. 

C. How widespread was the dominance of the 
church’s control over the people? Was it easy to 
become a heretic? One who did not agree with the 
law of the church would be branded a heretic. 
Name-calling is an old way of enforcing con- 
formity. The practice is still followed in 1954. It 
is as vicious now as it always has been. 

D. Whenever and wherever people are op- 
pressed, the oppressors sit on a “powder keg.” 
Those of the Middle Ages were no exception. The 
dissenting of the heretics was loud and often 
heard. Why are there so few records of such op- 
position in existence? Was the church Chris- 
tian in her attitude toward heretics? How did 
she justify her position? Is wrong committed to- 
day in the name of the church? Here is another 
example of seeing only part of the truth, but not 
the whole truth of the Christian faith. 

Whenever we treat our fellow man less than a 
brother and a child of God, we are being less than 
Christian despite the nonconformity of his speech, 
thoughts, or action, to the pattern of what we 
think he should be. Are those who differ from us 
evil people? If the answer is in the affirmative, 
then any disagreement with the powers to be 
would automatically become heresy. This is not 
the way of the Christ, it is the way of a dictator. 


DEFENDERS OF THE FAITH 


Informal argument and convincing preaching 
together with the good life lived are usually more 
powerful than formal argument and force. How- 
ever, the former takes more time and patience and 








we want things done in a hurry. The lack of 
patience has often gotten us into “hot water.” If 
only we would be truly Christian and approach 
life in the light of the best we know. This is a goal 
for the future. At present we approach opposition 
in the pattern of the Middle Ages. 

A. Have a class member tell something of the 
background of Dominic. How did he become con- 
vinced that force was not the way to convert the 
heretics to orthodoxy? Why did he found the 
group later known as “Dominicans”? Note that 
all members of the order must have a good educa- 
tion and good character. Who was the model 
after whom Dominic patterned his life? Norwood 
(“Historical Background”) tells us that the order 
was favored by the papacy since they saw the 
movement as a means of bringing more people 
under their control and influence. 

B. The Dominicans are also known as the 
Order of Preachers. What is the emphasis of the 
order (Adult Student) ? 

C. What similarities were there in this order 
to the Franciscan order? Walzer mentions several. 
Some of these, such as the order holding property, 
eventually led to corruption within the order. 
What privilege did they have which caused 
trouble (Adult Student)? Norwood points out 
that this situation “has been a source of friction 
within the Roman Catholic Church to this day.” 

D. Why did the Dominicans gravitate to the 
university centers? It would be well to tell the 
class of the careful training required of each mem- 
ber of the order (“Historical Background”). Can 
too much emphasis on education erect a barrier 
between preacher and people? As educators the 
Dominicans had a hold upon the people far greater 
than their relative numbers would warrant. Why 
does the Roman Catholic Church insist on pa- 
rochial schools today? 

E. Account for the influential position of the 
Dominicans. Walzer mentions two important rea- 
sons. How did the position of the order during 
the Inquisition represent a change in viewpoint 
from Dominic’s basic principles? This often hap- 
pens in life. A good idea is abused by an overly 
zealous extremist. Is there anything in the con- 
temporary scene which follows the same pattern? 
Have a class member tell about the Inquisition. 
The Dominicans were also missionaries. Who 
were the Uniats (Adult Student) ? What are some 
of the countries to which members of this order 
went? 

F. What contribution did the Dominicans make 
to the people’s knowledge of the Bible? Were the 
people allowed to study the Bible for themselves? 
Norwood mentions that the order revised the text 
of the Vulgate in the 1230’s with the idea in mind 
of making it “more useful to preaching.” All 
Dominicans were students of the Bible so that 
their sermons would be scripturally-based. 

Close the session by bringing out the three last 
sentences in “Historical Background.” 
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January 24: The Mystics and the Bible 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 





Anyone who lived in the middle of the four- 
teenth century might well have abandoned hope, 
not only for himself but for the whole world. 
Political life, social organization, religion, the very 
texture of the earth seemed to have gone awry. 
The age-old Holy Roman Empire was falling apart 
as rival parties vied for power. The Pope, John 
XXII, excommunicated one claimant to the 
papacy and placed cities supporting him under 
the interdict. That meant that church services 
were cut off, no sacraments administered, some- 
times no babies baptized, no couples married, no 
dead buried. At the same time the popes were 
removed from their ancient seat in Rome and set 
up in Avignon in southern France, many said as 
puppets of the French king. No sooner had they 
been brought back in 1377 than an even greater 
scandal shook the edifice of the papacy, called the 
Great Schism. During these. decades two, and at 
one time three, claimants squabbled for authority 
as the successor of Saint Peter. 

As if all these man-made troubles were not 
enough, the elements conspired to add suffering 
and death. In 1347-49 and again ten years later 
the scourge of the Black Death wiped out whole 
cities, leaving none alive to bury the dead. Six- 
teen thousand are said to have died in Strasbourg 
alone. Then violent earthquakes wrecked whole 
communities in the Rhineland. Behind all these 
terrors lay another, the threat of yet another in- 
vasion of Christian Europe by barbarian hordes 
from Asia. This time the gathering cloud was 
the Ottoman Turks, who in the next one hundred 
years were to strike fearsomely at the very heart 
of Christendom. 

It is little wonder, then, if some souls feared 
the end of the world itself and came to believe 
all earthly things were to be swallowed up. In 
this environment two religious movements ap- 
peared, the one mysticism, the other heresies 
heavy with the expectation of the millenium. With 
the former of these we are concerned in this 
lesson. The evil times do not fully explain the 
phenomenal rise of mysticism, but they do help 
explain why it grew so vigorously. The mystics 
sought, by setting aside active concern for mun- 
dane things and devoting themselves to the con- 
templation of God by thought and prayer, to 
achieve the highest experience of religion, the 
vision of God. In doing so, however, the greatest 
mystics did not withdraw from the world entirely, 
but expressed their exalted faith in practical 
pastoral work and relief of suffering. 

For our purposes the main interest lies in the 
reaction of the mystics to learning and the Bible. 
Many of them had been trained in scholasticism 
and knew well whereof they spoke, but that 
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knowledge was not enough. They yearned to come 
closer to God than the mind of itself could ever 
come. 

Notwithstanding the fact that learning was not 
favored, they searched the Scriptures diligently 
for light on the way to God. They naturally 
favored those books and passages that were 
mystical in flavor. The Gospel of John took pre- 
cedence over the others; the calls of Isaiah and 
Paul were central; the Psalms were popular; the 
Song of Solomon was reinterpreted, as it had been 
from the time of its admission to the canon, as 
symbolic first of the love of Yahweh for his people 
and then of the marriage of Christ and his Church. 
The mystics for the most part did not reject the 
Bible. Rather, they supplemented it with their 
direct experiences of the presence of God. 


THREE GREAT MystTIcs 


Adult Student has outlined the main features 
of the three most famous Dominican mystics, 
Meister Eckhart, John Tauler, and Henry Suso. 
The first of these was the most learned, being 
fully entitled to his title of master. He combined 
a rare spirit of mystical devotion with practical 
administrative skills which he employed in his 
order as provincial minister for Saxony and vicar 
general for Bohemia. He was well known, and 
until toward the end of his life had a very good 
reputation. He also had a deep concern for broth- 
erly love and service. He apparently had no 
sympathy with the heretical movements of his 
day; and yet he was charged with heresy, brought 
to trial, and escaped punishment only by death. 

His most notable idea—not a new one—was the 
spark of the soul, by which is meant a spark of 
the divine in every human life. Eckhart put it in 
the center of his thinking and even invented a 
German word for it, Seelenfuenklein. For him the 
historical life of Jesus was not so important as the 
life of Jesus in each soul. His attitude to biblical 
studies was affected. Said he, “There are many 
masters among us who have used the Bible for 
thirty years or more and who understand it in its 
unity no more than a cow or a horse would do.” 
In spite of his condemnation by the Inquisition, 
his influence was broad, through Tauler and Suso, 
and through his German writings. Truly the old 
poet has written: 


“This is Meister Eckhart 
From whom God kept nothing hid.” 


Little is known about the life of John Tauler, a 
native of Strasbourg. But the prevailing sense of 
doom engendered by the violent events of his 
day were clearly reflected in his writings. To sup- 


plement the scarcity of factual information, a mass 
of legend has become attached to his name. His 
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chief significance for us is that his works were 
read and much admired by Martin Luther. Both 
more practical and more ascetic than Eckhart, he 
was more easily understood by his hearers, and 
became famous as a preacher. He also stayed 
closer to scriptural authority, usually taking the 
theme of the Gospel for the day as his sermon 
subiect. 

The life of Henry Suso was centered about the 
idyllic and beautiful Lake Constance in an en- 
vironment of medieval chivalry. He has been 
called the last of the minnesingers (troubadours 
of central Europe). But what a troubadour! If he 
sang of love, it was the love of Christ poured forth 
in our souls. And his singing was the song of the 
Spirit. Converted at eighteen, he gave himself 
over to extreme asceticism until he was forty, 
when he gave it up, along with his teaching and 
writing, to devote his life to the contemplation of 
God and preaching and pastoral work. He advised 
patience, renunciation, passiveness in the accept- 
ance of life and what it brings. But in his mystical 
classic, The Little Book of Eternal Wisdom, and in 
his autobiography, he showed once again the true 
mystic’s combination of contemplation with active 
service. 


Women Mystics 


One of the most interesting aspects of four- 
teenth-century mysticism is the part played by 
women. This is surprising, because only a very 
few ambitious and fortunate women were able 
in those times to step out of the home or the 
cloister and influence society. And yet one of the 
most fruitful fields for the spread of mysticism was 
among the women of the Dominican convents, 
which then outnumbered those for men. In that 
century women did enjoy a certain measure of 
freedom, and a startling number of them achieved 
fame as mystics. One reason was the practice 
followed by many of the Dominican preachers of 
delivering sermons frequently in the nunneries of 
the order. 

Probably the most famous was Catherine of 
Siena. By the time she was sixteen she had al- 
ready devoted herself to God, and many stories 
were told of childhood religious experiences. She 
withdrew to one room of her house—as custom 
dictated—and spent all her time in meditation and 
prayer. This period of personal devotion lasted 
until she was nineteen, when she experienced her 
“mystical marriage with Christ,” a vision that 
brought her out of the restricted and self-centered 
life into one of fuller activity. Calling on the in- 
jured and sick of Siena, she brought such comfort 
to many sufferers that they were freed of their 
infirmities. 

A circle naturally gathered around her, com- 
posed of a rather motley collection of friars, 
women, priests, young nobles who were irresist- 
ibly attracted by her personality. In this circle 
She matured intellectually while still in her 





The Durham Cathedral on the Wear River in north 
England was founded in 1093. The Chapel of the Vener- 
able Bede is a part of it. 


twenties, establishing firmly her authority over 
all who turned to her, rebuking frankly all who 
sinned, speaking to educated men many years 
older, and yet with touching humility acknowl- 
edging herself a weak vessel of the Holy Spirit. 
A four-hour trance, culmination of frequent 
ecstatic experiences, led her to the peak of her 
public life and influence, during which she power- 
fully and successfully urged the return of the 
papacy from Avignon to Rome, and spread the 
spirit of moral and religious reform throughout 
Italy. 

In all this she remained a true daughter of the 
church, never yielding to the mystic’s temptation 
to substitute the direct vision for the word of God 
in Scripture and church. She died in 1380, only 
thirty-three. 

Catherine was only one of a goodly number of 
fine women, among whom might be named 
Catherine of Genoa, Bridgett of Sweden, and 
Christina and Margaretha Ebner. 


EFFECT oF MystTICcCIsSM 


At least two movements, unorganized and un- 
institutional, sprang from late medieval mysticism. 
One was the Friends of God, the other the 
Brethren of the Common Life. The former was 
quite informal, a sort of fellowship of the con- 
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cerned, following Eckhart and others. The term 
goes back to the Old Testament, where Moses was 
called a “friend of God” (Exodus 33:11), and to 
the early Church, where Chrysostom spoke of the 
martyrs in the same manner. Their motto might 
be John 15:15: “No longer do I call you servants, 
for the servant does not know what his master is 
doing; but I have called you friends, for all that 
I have heard from my Father I have made known 
to you.” 

The Brethren of the Common Life centered in 
the Netherlands and grew out of the life and 
teachings of Gerard Groot, who combined high 
mysticism with practical devotion to service. From 
this group came the magnificent classic, the Imita- 
tion of Christ, which sought to portray the true 
Christian life on the basis of primitive Christianity 
as described in Acts. 

This book, together with another extremely 
popular devotional work called Theologia Ger- 
manica, had immense influence on both Roman 
Catholic and Protestant churches. Luther thought 
very highly of it and published a first edition in 
1516. The Roman church put it on the Index of 
forbidden books in 1621. It reflects accurately 
the mystical emphasis in making the point that 
man, in turning from God to himself, has broken 
the light of fellowship. There is only one way to 
renew that fellowship in the vision of God: 
“Whenever a man forsaketh and cometh out of 
himself, then God entereth.” 


AIDS TO TEACHING 





Before the great ship Queen Mary was 
launched, a small working model was constructed 
and submitted to tests in a large tank of water. 
Only after the model was found to be satisfactory 
was the Queen Mary built and launched. 

This is a parable of life. Each of us is called to 
give some convincing demonstration that the reli- 
gion we profess will actually work in human 
affairs. To be a Protestant means to affirm one’s 
personal faith, to bear testimony to one’s own 
inner experience of God. The very word in its 
Latin form, protestari, means to testify, to assert, 
to bear witness. A Protestant is one who has an 
inner personal experience with God to which he 
bears testimony. 

Since no two persons are alike, their personal 
religious experiences will certainly vary. It is the 
nature of the Protestant faith to be varied rather 
than to conform to a uniform and standardized 
pattern. We Protestants express “varieties of gifts, 
but the same Spirit.” 

This basic element of difference is and has been 
hard for man to understand. He may give lip 
service to the idea, but in his action and judg- 
ments he seems to go on the theory that we are 
dealing with a homogeneous product which has 
just come from a mold. Therefore, we judge in 
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terms of conformity, convention, and concurrence. 
This is, and has been, true in many areas of life 
—in the school, in the business world, in the 
social patterns, and in the church. Anyone who 
does things differently runs the risk of criticism 
and of being left out. 

In our session last Sunday we studied about 
one group who questioned the idea of conformity. 
These heretics suffered and died because they 
dared to be and to think differently. Today our 
attention is turned to another group of noncon- 
formists. This group, known as mystics, was led 
in a different direction from the other Christians 
of their day. At least part of their being different 
was to protest against what they considered cor- 
ruption and evil in the conventional pattern. 

You might like to begin the lesson with a dis- 


cussion of individual differences. Why are people 


different? Why do parents of two or more children 
say, “They are all different”? This is a basic idea 
of God’s creation. When he made me, he threw 
away the mold. There is no one like me. I am 
unique—an individual. The resulting diversity 
enables us to enrich one another. We seek spirit- 
ual unity in this diversity rather than in uni- 
formity. This is true in any and every community 
whether it be the family, the church, the state, 
or the world. An understanding of fact that people 
differ is basic to the building of a brotherhood 
of men. Let us examine the theories and contri- 
butions of the mystics who were different. 


REACTION TO FORMALISM 


Mysticism is a protest against formalism in re- 
ligion. Its adherents believed in spiritual contact 
rather than in external acts. The mystic believes 
that religion consists in direct or immediate com- 
munion with God, thus bridging the gulf between 
himself and his maker. The formalist is content 
to substitute the performance of formal acts for 
discourse with God. Mysticism is a way of life 
rather than a system. 

A. The Dominicans, about whom we studied 
last Sunday, produced the leaders of two schools 
of thought in the latter Middle Ages. What were 
they (Walzer in Adult Student)? Were the two 
movements far apart in their approach to religion? 
Name the three groups of mystics. What are the 
dangers in the “lunatic fringe” and negative ap- 
proaches? Are there those of our day who might 
be put in either group? Certainly we have those 
who claim God has spoken directly to them and 
that his message to them takes precedent over 
any previous revelation. We also have those who 
have withdrawn themselves from society to medi- 
tate on the good things of life. How do the 
affirmative mystics represent a synthesis of the 
best thought of the other two groups of mystics? 

B. Name two or three great mystics who lived 
prior to the fourteenth century. Who is the tower- 
ing figure among the fourteenth-century mystics. 
(Adult Student) ? Have a class member give the 
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background of Meister Eckhart. Emphasize Wal- 
zer’s point that he was not an irresponsible day- 
dreamer as mystics are often accused of being. 
What was the crux of Eckhart’s teachings? He 
insisted that a man must pour out in love what 
he takes in by contemplation. Why did Eckhart 
come in conflict with the church (Adult Student) ? 

Ask Eckhart’s question of your group: “Are 
you seeking God with a view to your own 
personal good, your personal profit?” There are 
those who look upon the church as a sort of 
insurance. Eckhart denounced this viewpoint. 
Have a class member tell the medieval story 
related in Adult Student. Is being a Christian be- 
cause we fear hell-fire a very noble reason? Why 
are you a Christian? Put yourself under the 
microscope. Where did truth lie for Eckhart 
(Adult Student)? How did he say we can come 
to know God? 

C. John Tauler was Eckhart’s most distin- 
guished disciple. For what is he noted (Adult 
Student)? What influence did he have on the 
Reformation? Who were the “Friends of God’? 
What was their aim? The most important work 
of these Friends of God was the German Theology, 
written late in the fourteenth century by an 
otherwise unknown and unnamed priest of Frank- 
fort. What importance has this book for Protes- 
tants (Adult Student) ? 

D. Who was Henry Suso? What was his con- 
tribution to mysticism? Who were Ruysbroek 
and Groot? What purpose did Groot have in set- 
ting up the Brethren of the Common Life? How 
did this order seek to avoid some of the evils into 
which the Franciscans and the Dominicans fell? 

E. Norwood (“Historical Background”) em- 
phasizes the part women played in mysticism. 
“This is surprising,” he says, “because only a very 
few ambitious and fortunate women were able in 
these times to step out of the home or the cloister 
and influence society.” Call your group’s attention 
to the life and activities of Catherine of Siena. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF MysTICISM 


Mysticism, in certain respects at least, was a 
forerunner of the Reformation. As these people 
placed their hope of salvation upon the immediate 
contact of God in the life of man rather than upon 
the mediating power of an institution or a sacra- 
ment, they contributed much. In their insistence 
upon personal faith as central in salvation they 
anticipated Luther. Regardless of its defects of 
excessive individualism, monasticism, and un- 
social tendencies, its disparagement of reason, and 
proneness to pantheism, mysticism was one of the 
streams which, when flowing into others, tended 
to form Protestantism. 

A. Why is the greater emphasis in mysticism 
upon the individual rather than upon the institu- 
tion? Is the emphasis of Protestant Christianity in 
the same place? Stress the fact that we belong to 
a church; but our religion is not measured by 





church membership, but by the depth of our 
experience of God. Why were the mystics bound 
to run into trouble with the church (Adult 
Student) ? 

The Roman Catholic Church still holds the basic 
view that God’s will is revealed through the 
church. Is there danger in this point of view? 
What is it? History is replete with differences of 
opinion, even among the seers of the Roman 
Catholic Church, as to what the will of God is. 
If you disagree with the church decree, you are 
wrong and there is no room within the Roman 
Catholic Church for differences of opinion in 
such matters. Witness what happened to the 
Boston priest who differed with papal decree. 
He believes that salvation is not available for 
those outside the Roman Catholic fold. The decree 
says it is possible within limits. The result was 
that the priest was defrocked and cannot enter 
upon his clerical duties. He has been cast out of 
the church. 

You and I should be thankful for the fact that 
we belong to a church which allows for honest 
difference of opinion. This leads to apparent divi- 
sions and these may disturb us, but this freedom 
is one of man’s most precious possessions. 

B. What position did the sacraments hold, the 
mystics (Adult Student)? Is this view akin to 
ours? Have a class member read the first five 
verses of Jesus’ “Prayer of consecration” as found 
in the seventeenth chapter of John’s Gospel. The 
purpose. of the sacrament is found in the third 
verse—‘‘that they know thee.” 

C. The msytics were a product of their training. 
Hence, as Walzer points out, they “fell into strange 
allegorical interpretations of Scripture passages 
and of figures and events in Christian history.” 
They also went to fantastic extremes. And yet, 
they rebelled against the past. They attempted to 
personalize religion. Walzer says that “Whenever 
Christianity becomes impersonal, it ceases to be 
true Christianity.” Do you agree? Substantiate 
your position. What is Christianity? What does 
it mean to you? Where does it begin? 

D. Why should we be grateful to the mystics? 
How important are they in the stream of Chris- 
tianity? In what respect is there an element of 
mysticism in every Christian? We often speak 
of profound religious experiences as being “mysti- 
cal unions with God.” What do we mean? Have 
you ever had such an experience? Is it easy to 
describe? Have someone read Acts 9:1-9 in class. 
Is this a “mystical experience”? Did Paul have 
trouble describing it? His account of what hap- 
pened is found in Galatians 1:11-17. Others of our 
daily Bible readings speak of such experiences. 
We Christians have had such things to happen to 
us. They defy description, but we know we were 
on “holy ground” when they occurred. Usually 
when these events take place in our lives, they 
are not so much an event as a process—a chain 
reaction—culminating in an event. 
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January 31: What the Roman Church Did With the Bible 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 





In many important respects the Roman Catholic 
Church is a medieval institution. It is, as it were, 
a mummy preserved with little change through 
many centuries. It is, of course, more than that. 
But, when one understands the immense heritage 
of the Middle Ages in its thought, structure, and 
custom, it is truly medieval even today. The 
organization, from parish to archepiscopal prov- 
ince, was outlined during that time; the form 
of the liturgy and the language in which it was 
written became normative; the very costume of 
the clergy was described; the predominant Gothic 
form of architecture was evolved; the nature and 
number of the sacraments were defined and their 
central place established, especially by the Fourth 
Lateran Council of 1215, confirmed and redefined 
by the Council of Trent in the sixteenth century. 
Indeed that council fixed many doctrines and 
features of medieval life as permanent aspects 
of Roman Catholicism. 

By the nineteenth century the medieval the- 
ology of Thomas Aquinas had achieved practically 
undisputed authority with the support of the 
papacy. That the thought of this man, who lived in 
the thirteenth century, should in our days have 
attained a higher regard and more complete 
dominance than it enjoyed in the days immedi- 
ately after his death is one of the most startling 
evidences of the essentially medieval character of 
this church. It is an island isolated in the midst 
of a stormy world, reflecting in some ways the 
life of a thousand years ago more than either that 
of antiquity or of our own. 

Between, roughly, 1150 and 1300 many new 
currents were beginning to flow in medieval life. 
This was the time of the revival of commerce and 
the rise of towns, after a long period in which 
such little commerce as existed at all was largely 
local and in which towns were the exception. The 
throbbing of trade caused people to broaden their 
interests and activities in the intellectual field 
as in others. Influences from Jewish and Arabic 
sources broke in on the provincial limitations of 
thought. Tradesmen brought ideas back with the 
goods they sold. The occupation of Constantinople, 
the center of Eastern life and culture, by the 
armies of Western Christendom opened new op- 
portunities for the spread of Greek as well as 
Latin philosophy and theology. Pre-eminently, a 
revival of the study of Aristotle, the Greek 
philosopher, took place as lost works were re- 
covered through Greek and Arabic sources and 
translated into Latin. 

The man who rode the crest of this new wave 
was Thomas Aquinas, famous not. so much for 
his originality as for his success in working the 
new influences into the fabric of Christian the- 
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ology. After the eclipse following upon the decline 
of scholastic theology in the later Middle Ages, 
his system was revived in modern times to become 
the official basis for Roman Catholic theology— 
with certain exceptions, as, for example, the dog- 
ma of the immaculate conception of Mary. 

The material in Adult Student will help in 
understanding the main features of his thought. 
One must note that he did not stand alone in the 
new trend. His own teacher, Albertus Magnus, 
who survived him by some years, exemplifies 
those who had already come under Aristotelian 
influences. He was especially interested in natural 
science as seen in the works of the Greek philoso- 
pher. 

The central problem for Aquinas was the rela- 
tion of the natural philosophy of Aristotle, which 
described truth as approached through the senses 
with which man is endowed, to the theology of 
the church, which described truth as approached 
through the revelation of God. Aquinas, to his 
own satisfaction at least, resolved the two in a 
comprehensive system in which a place was found 
for the knowledge of the senses—‘scientific” 
knowledge—and for the revelation of God in the 
Scriptures and the teaching of the church. The 
two could not conflict. Limits were placed on 
sensual knowledge that could not affect the ulti- 
mate authority of God’s revelation. Thus the 
natural and the supernatural were brought into 
agreement. The one is known through reason, the 
other through revelation. 

Aquinas thought that some basic aspects of 
Christianity, such as the existence of God, could 
be proved by reason alone; but others were to be 
accepted on faith. Since the goal of life is the 
vision of God, reason alone is not sufficient for 
the Christian. Faith, as mediated through the 
Bible and the church, is necessary for salvation. 
Although God has made his law manifest through 
nature and the Old Testament, man has been pre- 
vented by sin from fulfilling that law, has fallen 
from grace, and can recover only through the 
saving grace of Christ as preserved and provided 
in the sacraments of the Church. 


Tuomas AQUINAS AND THE BIBLE 


As the church has possession of the ultimate 
knowledge of truth, its authority must be unchal- 
lenged by those depending solely on reason. The 
final interpreter of the Bible, therefore, is the 
church, resting on its tradition as received in the 
beginning from Christ through Peter. This is not 
to say, however, that Aquinas rejected knowledge 
of the Bible based on scientific and historical 
study. Quite the contrary. Rather, he developed 
further the trend started by others toward empha- 
sis on the literal meaning as understood in terms 
of the intention of the author and the historical 
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manuscripts and illuminated them with pictures and de- 
signs. Shown below is a page from a thirteenth-century 
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environment in which the book was written. 

We have already seen how several scholars had 
begun to turn from entrancement with allegorical 
meanings and to take new interest in what the 
Scriptures really said. Hugh of St. Victor antici- 
pated Thomas Aquinas in his emphasis on the 
literal meaning as the whole meaning of the 
writer. Allhough God may well have put deeper 
spiritual meaning into the Bible, the entire mean- 
ing as far as the author was concerned was con- 
tained in the letter of the Scripture. 

Aquinas had no intention of denying divine in- 
spiration of the Bible. As God is the Creator of 
the world, so also is he the Author of Scripture. 
Human beings were the writers and the words 
were theirs. They wrote with a certain purpose for 
a certain audience at a certain time. 

Aquinas made a distinction between the mean- 
ing and intention of the writer on the one hand, 
and the spiritual significance intended by God on 
the other. God could make the events which the 







are men possessing the four virtues, or subject 
to the five senses. 

This is merely to say that with Aquinas, we 
have not escaped from the Middle Ages but 
rather have arrived at its culmination. It was now 
accepted that only the literal meaning of Scripture 
was suitable for debate and reasoned exposition; 
but it was also still maintained that, in contro- 
versy, the church possessed the infallible power of 
interpretation. 

One of the most interesting side lights on the 
effect of the revived emphasis on the literal 
meaning is the change in basis for relations be- 
tween church and state. During the medieval 
era the popes were wont to quote Genesis 1:16 
(“And God made the two great lights, the greater 
light to rule the day, and the lesser light to rule 


> writers described mean much more than the let- _— the night”) and Luke 22:38 (“And they said 
. ter of the Scripture indicated. But he was certain ‘Look, Lord, here are two swords.’ And he asia 
that the Scriptures as they stood meant just what _to them, ‘It is enough.’”) as allegorical justifica- 
they said. Thus he could retain the several senses __ tions for their own claims to political authority. In- 
‘ as preserved in the tradition of the church with- _nocent III had said that the greater light, the sun, 

out subjecting the Bible itself to distortion out of | symbolized the church, while the lesser light, the 
d context. It was still possible to find in the foxes moon, represented the empire. Hence the church 
- and birds of Matthew 8:20 demons, or heretics was superior to the empire in that the latter re- 
. and Jews, Mark’s four thousand and five thousand _ ceived its light—authority—from the former. By 
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like token the two swords had been interpreted 
to mean spiritual and temporal powers. Some had 
concluded that both swords were in the ultimate 
possession of the church. 

Now what did the emphasis on literal meaning 
do to these arguments? The answer is seen in 
the attitude of Dante and others of the late Middle 
Ages, who denied that these biblical passages had 
anything to do with relations between Church 
and State, but meant exactly and only what they 
said. Of course, those who had defended the in- 
dependent power of the empire by allegorical 
arguments were similarly embarrassed. 

By way of conclusion, one may point out that 
the significance of Aquinas for the history of the 
Bible lay not in any new or original contributions 
in that field but in the tremendous influence his 
system came to exercise over Christianity in later 
times and over the Roman Catholic Church in 
particular. This meant that the study of the Bible 
by scholars and its reading by ordinary folk was 
to be undertaken only under the limits, some- 
times arbitrary, imposed by the church, which 
remained the indispensable and exclusive vessel 
of infallible truth in matters of faith and morals. 
That could include many things. 


AIDS TO TEACHING 





Sometimes the things that are closest to us are 
those we understand least. There are many ex- 
planations for this and one factor may be more 
important in one case and another in a different 
one. This lack of understanding is due primarily 
to taking these persons, these movements, these 
ideas, or these institutions for granted. Thus we 
do not truly appreciate their value for good, or 
fully realize the evil which they can do. 

Why do we not appreciate the value of things, 
movements, or persons with which or with whom 
we come in close contact? Maybe it is a matter 
of simply not taking the time to study about the 
facts in the case. 

Despite the size of the Roman Catholic Church 
in the United States and elsewhere, the lack of 
information which the average person has about 
this church is appalling. Only as we know its aims 
and purposes, can we appreciate it as an institu- 
tion for good and attempt to block it when, 
through its power, it tries to overstep the bounds 
of a church in the American scheme of things. 
Our lesson today will help us better understand 
this branch of the Christian church and what it 
did with the Bible. Care should be taken in teach- 
ing the lesson that the positive be emphasized and 
not the negative. Learn what the Roman Catholic 
Church did, but do not sit in judgment as to 
whether it was right or wrong. 

Begin the lesson with such thoughts as these: 
“As Protestants we believe and are working 
toward many of the same ends as the Roman 
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Catholics, but our approach is different. Many 
of the basic elements of their faith would be im- 
palpable to us. They do not believe in many 
things which mean so much to us. Understanding 
something about them should strengthen us in our 
belief. 

“If we explain why we believe as we do, we 
undergird our faith. Therefore, as we study what 
the Roman Catholic Church did with the Bible in 
the Middle Ages, it behooves us to be aware of 
what we are doing with it in 1954. If certain in- 
terpretations and opinions were adopted then 
concerning the Bible, we should be conscious of 
what our interpretations and opinions are con- 
cerning it today. If we find objection to the stress 
upon medieval thought, mores, and customs in the 
Roman Catholic Church, we should know why our 
thought, mores, and customs are more conducive 
to that faith which means so much to us as 
Methodists and as Protestants. This is our quest.” 


Diversity VERSUS UNIFORMITY 


Someone has said that most institutions are 
the lengthened shadow of an individual. To some 
extent this may be true because within each 
institution there usually have been those who 
gave it much of its character, direction, and 
purpose. One should not imply that the Roman 
Catholic Church was influenced only by one man 
but one man, Thomas Aquinas, did influence 
that church more than perhaps any other one 
single individual. The framework of his Christian 
theology, with minor exceptions, became the offi- 
cial basis for Roman Catholic theology which has 
come down to the present time. 

A. Are Catholics forbidden to read the Bible? 
As Protestants we believe that if the Bible is 
read with humility and with an open and sincere 
mind, we will find the will of God for our life. 
Hence, we have the right to interpret the Bible 
for ourselves, but not to impose our interpretation 
on others. What would the Roman Catholic say 
to this (Walzer in Adult Student)? What is the 
danger of the Protestant point of view? What is 
the danger of the Roman Catholic viewpoint? 
Does the Bible guide our faith and conduct? What 
is the Roman Catholic stand on this point? What 
determines Christian faith and conduct for them 
(Adult Student)? Would you say that ancient 
tradition plays too large a part in Roman Catholi- 
cism? What part does tradition play in The Meth- 
odist Church? Think of John Wesley’s Aldersgate 
experience, or some other equally moving experi- 
ence of the founder of our branch of the Christian 
church. Why are Roman Catholics sure that theirs 
is The Church (Adult Student) ? 

B. Is the pope infallible? Explain carefully the 
view of the Roman Catholic Church on_ this 
point. This idea is one about which there is a 
great deal of misconception. Can there be dis- 
agreement in the Roman Catholic Church as to 
the meaning of a passage of Scripture (Adult 
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Student) ? Contrast this with the Protestant con- 
viction as to the interpretation of the Bible. What 
a wonderful satisfaction this is! Even the humblest 
of us is capable of knowing directly, at least to 
some extent, the mind of God. Walzer says “the 
Roman Catholic way makes for uniformity, the 
Protestant way tends to diversity.” As Methodists 
we believe in the varied approach rather than a 
uniform and standardized approach to faith. 
Walzer tells us that “Protestants are sure that 
the right of private judgment is well worth the 
risk of differing interpretations.” Do you agree 
with this point of view? Do you follow it in the 
home, in the social activities, in the work you do, 
in the church? There are a. great many dictators 
in the home, in business, and in the church. They 
cannot stand for opinions differing from their own. 
C. When did Roman Catholic theology become 
systematized and uniform (Adult Student) ? Why 
was the problem of biblical interpretation not 
very significant in the Middle Ages? Have a class 
member prepared to give the background of the 
life of Thomas Aquinas. What great teacher in- 
fluenced his life as well as recognizing in him a 
man of great talent? What is the great contribution 
of this teacher to the life of Thomas Aquinas? 


ATTEMPTS TO SYSTEMATIZE TRUTH 


According to Aquinas, the aim of all theological 
investigation is to give knowledge of God and of 
man’s origin and destiny. He and his teacher, 
Albertus Magnus, were the first to divide the 
dogmas of theology into those which can be 
demonstrated by reason and those which are only 
to be learned by revelation. The channels of 
revelation are the Bible and the church, while the 
channels of reason are the various systems of 
philosophy. 

A. What is Thomas Aquinas’ most important 
work? It is in this book that he combined into a 
systematic whole the “natural religion” and the 
“revealed religion.” Both Walzer (Adult Student) 
and Norwood (“Historical Background”) have 
good explanations of how Aquinas did this. With 
whom did the ultimate authority rest in his think- 
ing? What limit did he place upon scientific in- 
vestigation? What trouble did Galileo run into 
when he said that the earth was round? Can the 
discovery of truth be limited? Who, according to 
Aquinas, was the rule on disagreements of scrip- 
tural interpretation? How does this work out? 

B. Walzer tells us that Aquinas accepted the 
four types of interpretation of the Bible—literal, 
allegorical, moral, and mystical—prevalent in the 
Middle Ages. Point out how the Bible is in- 
terpreted for each of these analyses. Which did 
Aquinas favor? Why (Adult Student)? Why did 
he also lean to the allegorical interpretation? What 
dangers are there in trying to find “hidden” 
meanings in Scripture passages? Is there any in- 
consistency in allowing only a single authority to 
interpret a Scripture passage, but at the same 





time allowing that authority freedom to say 
whatever he thinks concerning such a passage? 
Did the Roman Catholic Church recognize this 
inconsistency? Walzer questions the values in 
trying to find “hidden” meanings in Scripture 
passages. 

C. Was Thomas Aquinas a scholar as we would 
judge such today? What evidence can you give 
to support your point of view? What version of 
the Bible did he use for the basis of his theology? 
Walzer points out that it “seems tragic that the 
dominant Roman Catholic theology should be 
based on a version which already in Thomas’ day 
had been shown to be filled with serious errors.” 

D. How important is the Bible to the Roman 
Church (Adult Student)? However, note that it 
must be interpreted by that church. This official 
view of the Roman Catholic Church dates back 
to Thomas Aquinas. Walzer points out that “there 
is some truth in both the Roman Catholic and 
Protestant points of view.” Give his reasoning 
supporting both sides. Stress the opinion that the 


_ expert view should act as a “help” and not a 


“substitute” for the individual Christian’s think- 
ing. Why is it so important that the individual 
think about the interpretation of the Scriptures 
and not have it dogmatically handed down to 
him? How does one feel the directness of the 
teaching unless it has a meaning for his life? 

Norwood (“Historical Background”) states that 
“the significance of Aquinas for the history of the 
Bible lay not in any new or original contributions 
in that field, but in the tremendous influence his 
system came to exercise over Christianity in later 
times and over the Roman Catholic Church in 
particular.” However, as these ideas of Aquinas 
became the law of the Roman Church, we find 
that as a dogmatic church, which claims to be 
always the same, which is infallible and absolutist 
in principle, there is no room for the introduction 
of the principle of change and reconstruction. 

Any church which lays its foundations on the 
theology of Aquinas and circumscribes itself with 
the standards of faith as set up by the Council 
of Trent cannot make terms with the modern 
world. History teaches that no institution can for- 
ever keep out the dominant ideas and the forma- 
tive principles of an age. This is a dilemma which 
the Roman Catholic Church continually faces. 
This is one reason why it has lost much ground in 
many countries around the world. 


¥ 7 7 


Next Month 


Durine February the study of “The Bible in 
the Middle Ages” will be continued for three 
Sundays. Another unit, entitled “From Luther to 
Wesley,” will begin on February 28. 

The lesson titles are: “Heretics and the Bible,” 
“The Bible in the East,” “Teaching the Bible to 
the Illiterate,” and “The Bible and the Reformers.” 
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INFORMAL 





LEADERS of various types of discussion groups will find valuable 
guidance in the “Discuss It” article below. On the opposite page are 
listed materials in the adult publications which might prove stimulating 
for groups meeting on Sunday evening or during the week. 
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Can Christians of Different 
Races Worship Together? 


In making use of the discussion 
story in Adult Student, do not try 
to reproduce that discussion. 
Rather, note the procedure they 
used as a guide for planning your 
own discussion. 


What They Did 

The discussion group in the story 
faced a problem in procedure be- 
cause they were not quite sure what 
it was they were discussing or why 
they were discussing it. The discus- 
sion had become rather heated. 
Everybody seemed to be getting 
rather upset, and the question, “Can 
Christians of different races wor- 
ship together?” didn’t seem to be 
getting answered very well. 

In previous “Discuss It” articles, 
we have seen the importance of 
keeping the discussion objective 
and handling controversial subjects 
on the basis of principles and facts 
rather than of personalities and 
prejudices. This story shows what 
happens when personal prejudice 
rather than balanced judgment 
rules. 

Fortunately, Bob Snyderman saw 
what was happening. He called the 
group back to the original question 
and pointed out that the discussion 
was wandering and that many were 
airing prejudices rather than being 
objective. 

The pastor, who had had experi- 
ence with discussion conducted ac- 
cording to the recognized pattern, 
thus had an opportunity to point out 
where the difficulty lay in this par- 
ticular situation. He reviewed the 
steps necessary to a good discus- 
sion, namely: first, define the terms 
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of the question; second, consider 
the goals; third, propose solutions 
of the problem; fourth, test the so- 
lutions; and fifth, decide on a solu- 
tion and plan for action. Mr. Porter 
made it clear that it was impossible 
to propose solutions until every- 
body understood just what the 
question was and why they were 
discussing it. 

The group had fallen down at the 
first step, because they had failed 
to define the terms of the que:.tion. 
They had jumped to the concljusion 
that “different races” meant Ne- 
groes and whites. A little objective 
discussion brought out the fact tha. 
the question was actually much 
broader than that. 

They had fallen down at the 
second point, too, in that they had 
not considered why they were dis- 
cussing the question or what they 
wanted to get out of the discussion. 
This might be called the goal step. 

It seemed evident that the mem- 
bers of the group had not con- 
sidered seriously the purpose of the 
discussion. Maybe Ellen Marburg 
felt that somebody was trying thus 
indirectly to compel her to worship 
in the company of Negroes, and 
she resented having her particular 
habits and ethical standards dic- 
tated by anybody. 

This is not an uncommon prob- 
lem. Groups make use of Sunday- 
school materials week after week, 
but sometimes they do not under- 
stand the purpose of the materials. 
We can be assured that those who 
prepared the lesson outlines had a 
definite purpose in making the sug- 
gestions and very likely there will 
be some value in the questions for 
each group. However, unless the 
group knows what it is trying to do 
and why, confusion will result. 

It is not always easy to keep a 
group on the subject and in the 
discussional pattern. Even after Bob 
Snyderman had objected to the 
procedure and Mr. Porter had ex- 


plained the importance of de- 
termining goals—even after Carl 
Tillson had asked a direct question 
regarding goals, the very first re- 
mark jumped over to solutions and 
threatened to throw the discussion 
right back where it had been. 

Fortunately, Carl was able to 
bring the discussion back onto the 
track. Enough of the others made 
statements of what they thought 
was the purpose of the discussion 
that the group was saved the em- 
barrassment of further heated 
argument, frayed tempers, and 
pointless discussion. 


What You Can Do 


Does your discussion group ever 
run into a situation where it seems 
as if the discussion just starts off 
on the wrong track—where some 
of the members seem to persist in 
pushing for a solution before the 
problem is stated, and where per- 
sonal prejudice rather than rea- 
If it does, do not be discouraged; 
the best of discussion groups will 
do it sometimes. 

Don’t give up your discussion 
group, even if it seems a little can- 
tankerous at times. If we really be- 
lieve in democracy, we'll have to 
believe that persons can discuss is- 
sues together profitably. And if we 
believe in Protestant Christianity, 
we'll have to recognize that each 
member of the group has something 
to contribute to and to gain from 
the discussion. 

There are some things that you as 
group leader can do to keep the 
goal step clear in your discussions. 

1. Make your plans carefully. It 
is extremely important that you 
yourself understand what you want 
to achieve in the discussion. That 
does not mean that you will dictate 
the goals to the group. But you un- 
derstand clearly that the group 
must have a goal. 

You can formulate a few con- 
clusions you think ought to come 
out of the discussion. These are 
strictly for your own use, although 
you may suggest one or two of 
them as the group discusses its 
goals. 


























DISCUSSIONS 











Plan to throw out one or two such 
questions as these as soon as you 
have defined the question: Why 
should we discuss this question? 
What do we expect to get out of 
this discussion? How will this dis- 
cussion help us in Christian living? 
What difference does it make how 
we answer this question? How will 
a decision on this question make 
any difference in our community? 
Phrase your questions so that they 
will reach the members of your 
group as you know them and their 
interests. 

2. Be sure that you and your 
group understand the process of 
group discussion. Even though your 
discussion is most informal, there 
are certain basic patterns that must 
be there if the group is to move in 
a positive direction. The steps were 
mentioned above. 

Until your group is familiar with 
the discussional pattern, it will be 
well to review the steps at the be- 
ginning of each discussion. 

3. Don’t try to do it all alone. 

This process of group discussion 
is not something that any one per- 
son can achieve by himself. It is a 
procedure that demands the co- 
operation of each member of the 
group. You as the leader have the 
responsibility of enlisting the help 
of each member. 

This may have to be done de- 
liberately and more or less individ- 
ually at first. You may need to 
prime some members, asking them 
beforehand to ask questions or 
make observations at certain points 
where you are afraid the discussion 
may bog down. Some of them may 
be asked to help you keep the dis- 
cussion on the subject and in the 
pattern, much the way Bob Snyder- 
man did in the story. 

Many groups find it profitable to 
have one person they call the ob- 
server, who does not take part in 
the discussion until the end. Then 
he tells the group what he thought 
was good or bad about the pro- 
cedure. The group itself may then 
discuss what they have done in the 
hope of doing better next time. 

Let the members of the group 
help you set up the goals. Then 
they will be goals of the group, and 











each member will have a personal 
interest in achieving them. 


—J. JOSEPHINE LEAMER 


ADULT 
TEACHER 


“In Their Hour of Greatest 
Need,” by Gaither P. Warfield, page 
1, tells of the work of the Method- 
ist Committee for Overseas Relief. 
As Methodists, how can we be most 
effective in our effort to share with 
those in need? 

Do the Franciscans and Domin- 
icans of our time make a significant 
contribution to society? Their 
origins and early work are dis- 
cussed in the article by Edwin 
Lewis, page 10. 

As plans are made for discussions 
in informal situations and regular 
church-school classes, considera- 
tion could well be given to the 
principles set forth in “Free Dis- 
cussion-Debate,” by Gregg Phifer, 
page 7. 


ADULT 


"TuOoeENn rT 


STUDENT 


The editorial on page 2 deals with 
“Communism and Methodist Minis- 
ters.” Has communism infiltrated 
the Methodist ministry, as some 
rash critics claim? This question is 
worthy of discussion with the edi- 
torial as background. 

The leading article, on page 3, is 
titled “Probation Preferred,” by 
Edwin B. Zeigler, and deals with 
the probation movement, both 
juvenile and adult. In the light of 
past experience does the probation 
procedure need to be stepped up 
and used more widely? 

“A Book to Discuss” for January 
is Stewardship in Methodism, by 
Boyd M. McKeown. Suggestions 








for discussion of this book are given 
under the heading “Christian 
Stewardship and Church Finance,” 
by Lyndon B. Phifer. 

“The Arts in Adult Learning” is 
the contribution of a team of 
writers: Edwin F. Tewksbury and 
Virginia Stafford. A group may 
wish to discuss the place and value 
of the arts (music, drama, speech 
arts, handicrafts, appreciation of 
art) in the program of the Chris- 
tian education of adults. 


LEARNING 


aE 


FOR LIFE 


In our nation there are many 
minority groups of differing races, 
creeds, and nationalities. As Chris- 
tians we are concerned with the 
welfare of such groups. There may 
or may not be Spanish-speaking 
Americans in your community, but 
your discussion group will find the 
course, “Spanish Neighbors Inside 
U.S.A.,” presents challenging in- 
formation and ideas. What is The 
Methodist Church doing for people 
from Mexico, Puerto Rico, Cuba, 
and South America who live here? 

This course is published in the 
current issue of Learning for Life 
(January-March, 1954). The four 
sessions (January 3, 10, 17, 24) are 


entitled: “By Way of Mexico,” 
“Spanish Harvest,” “The Modern 
Mayflower,” and “No _ Longer 
Strangers.” 


The lesson material was written 
by Louisa Shotwell, associate secre- 
tary of the Division of Home Mis- 
sions, National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in U.S.A. Im- 
mediately following each lesson are 
suggestions for class discussion and 
action. These were prepared by 
Thomas R. and Lora Lewis. Dr. 
Lewis is professor of speech at 
Florida State University. 

A nine-session study of “The 
Protestant and His Bible” begins on 
January 31, with a lesson on “The 
Protestant Attitude Toward the 
Bible.” 








The Bible for our time... 
the RK. S. V. in today’s language 





King James Version 
Psalms 119:147 
147 °T prevented the dawning of 


the morning, and cried; I hoped 
in thy word, 


1 Cor. 10:24 
24 ™Let no man seek his own, but 
every man another’s wealth. 
Acts 10:34 
34 9 Then Pé@tér opened his 
mouth, and said, “Of a truth I 


perceive that God is no respecter 
of persons : 


Revised Standard Version 


Psalms 119:147 
147 I rise before dawn and cry for 
help; 
I hope in thy words. 


1 Cor. 10:24 
24 Let no one seek his own good, but 
the good of his neighbor. 


Acts 10:34 

34 And Peter opened his mouth and 
said: “Truly I perceive that God 
shows no partiality... .” 











The Revised Standard Version of THE BIBLE. Now. . . written in 
clear English for all to understand. Compare the Revised Standard 
Version with the King James Version and see for yourself how this 
new translation makes the Bible come vividly alive . . . a delight to read! 


TWO-VOLUME OLD TESTAMENT. A perfect 
match for your large one-volume New Testament. 
Like the New Testament, all references are printed 
at bottom of each page for quick, easy use. Para- 
graphing and punctuation follow modern, logical 
usage to conform with your normal reading habits, 
all poetry is printed in verse form, and pronuncia- 
tion is given on all proper names... offering you 
more enjoyable reading and a better understanding 
of the Scriptures. Page size, 5x714 inches. Blue 
cloth binding. 


(TN) Set of two volumes, postpaid ........ $5.00 
One-Volume New Testament to 
es ora yas 2 tennis uta postpaid, $2.50 


THE METHODIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


BUCKRAM EDITION. Printed 
on Bible paper, size 54%x8% 
inches, bound in the finest ma- 
roon buckram with a Sturdite 
spine. Stamped in 23 karat gold. 
Clear, legible type for easier 
reading. (TN) . postpaid, $6.00 
Quantity prices on Buckram 
edition 

12 to 49 copies ..... each, $5.40 
50 to 99 copies ....each, $5.10 
100 or more copies .each, $4.80 


GENUINE LEATHER EDITION. 
The same size and type as the 
Buckram edition. Sturdy binding 
in black genuine leather that will 
give a lifetime of service. Spine 
stamped in genuine 23 karat gold. 
Red-under-gold edged pages, rib- 
bon place marker. This Bible 
makes an ideal and appreciated 
gift for all ages ... for any 
occasion. (TN) postpaid, $10.00 


Add state sales tax if necessary—none on interstate orders 


Please order from House serving you 


Detroit | 
Richmond 16 


Cincinnati 2 
Pittsburgh 30 


Dallas | 
Portland 5 


Baltimore 3 
Nashville 2 


Chicago 11 
New York (1 


Kansas City 6 
San Francisco2 @ 


In Atlanta, 72 Broad St., N. W. 





Since 1789 


When in Atlanta or Boston be sure to stop in our 
COKESBURY BOOK STORES: 
e¢ In Boston, 577 Boylston Street. 





